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Plant Spring Oats li the Fall- planted Crop Has Been Killed 


SEVERE freeze from February 2 to February 5, bringing with it 
over much of the South the lowest temperatures experienced in 
twelve years,has, according to reports received at the time this-is 


would use not less than two bushels of seed per acre, preferably the| 
Burt if obtainable, but the Red Rust-proof if the Burt cannot be had, and, 
particularly where the soil was put in good shape last fall, the crop may | 
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WHERE THE GRAZING IS GOOD 





written, severely injured the fall-sowed oat crop. 
and complete the destruction has been has not yet been fully deter- 
mined, quite likely it has been greater in some sections than in others, 


greater in some fields than in others, .even in 
the same neighborhood. 

Whatever the damage, by the time this 
reaches Progressive Farmer readers the full 
extent of it will be fully known, and it will 
be in order for us to take whatever steps 
may be necessary in order, in part at least, 
to offset the loss. 

If within two to three weeks after the 
freeze it appears that at least half of the oat 
plants have not been killed, then it will 
probably be best to depend on the remaining 
plants rather than to replant. Generally 
fall-sowed oats have averaged about double 
in yields those sowed in the spring, and 
on this basis a half stand of fall-sowed plants 
will probably equal a full stand from Febru- 
ary or March seedings. 

But if from 50 to 100 per cent of the plants 
have been killed, the best thing to do will be 
to sow again as quickly as possible. We 


Just how extensive 


f be disked in very rapidly. 
time, particularly if there is an apparent tendency to make a small} 
stem and leaf growth, 75 to 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of soda or}, 
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Then about two months before harvest}| 
i} 


sulphate of ammonia scattered broadcast}, 
and lightly harrowed in will be very help- } 
ful. | 

As compared with fall-planted oats, we 
do not approve of spring oats, 
compared with no oats at all, or with) 
Western oats at 80 cents or Northern corn) 
at $1.40, we will take the spring oats} 
time. And then by putting a le+} 
gume hay crop on the oat stubble land. 
we can get a double crop the same year,}| 
thus making up in part at least for any, 
shortage in the oat yield. 








every 


3y all means.sow spring oats if there} 
feed shortage 
grain and hay prices are still rising, and 
the man who has to pay for these with 
cotton may find himself unable to pay 
for them at all. 


is any possibility of a 
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Announcing the 1917 


Big Bull Tractor 


A Real Kerosene Tractor 


Three Big New Features 








H This new feature on 
Land Wheel Drive the “Big Bull’ is just 
what you have been looking for—simple, effective, 
durable. Our engineers have accomplished the feat 
of applying power to the land wheel and yet retained 
all the desirable features of the single drive wheel in 
the furrow—the leveling device, general flexibility, 
simplicity of gears and operation. 


Larger Motor 


3-plow tractor. 


Positive Circulating Oiling System 
oils connecting rod bearings through hollow crank 
shaft—a great achievement in tractor motor mechan- 


ics—absolutely positive, automatic, scientific lubri- 
cation. 


Horse power increased to 
12-24, making it a practical 


Time Has Proved the 
Supremacy of “Bull” Design 


The “Bull” has stood the test of three successive years 
of hard work in the field under all sorts of soil conditions. 
It has been tried out by more farmers than any other tractor 
made—and we have as yet no logical reason for departing 
from the original basic principle of “Bull” design. 


The 1917 “Big Bull” possesses all the practical and ad- 
mirable features of former models—the stability, durability, 
dependability, sturdiness, the subsoiling. features, etc., and 
in addition, all the refinements and improvements required to 
make it the ultimate tractor. There is every reason to be- 
lieve, and every indication that it will continue to be the 
most popular, universal, successful light tractor. 

FREE The “Big Bull” catalog, giving full details of de- 

sign and construction, specifications, etc., or our 
book on Subsoiling, relating the profitable crop-increasing 
experiences of several hundred Bull Tractor owners, or 
three months subscription to the Monthly Tractor Bulletin, 


full of timely and interesting news on the progress of mod- 
ern power farming. WHICH DO YOU WANT? 


Bull Tractor Company 


2658 University Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gibbs Machinery Co., Columbus, S. C., 
Coburn Motor Car Co., Norfolk, Va., for Virginia 
Woodruff Machinery Mfg. Co., Atlanta, Ga., for Geo 
Harry E. Ark., fo 
The Mabry Co., 


Distributor for South Carolina 
and North Carolina. 
1 and Florida. 
Bovey, 


Stuttgart, r Arkansas 
Birmingham, Ala for Alabama 


ley Motor and Tractor C 
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This Opportunity 
Is Still Open for You 


TO EARN AND SAVE 


$23.00 $46.00 $69.00 or $92.00 


This club started February 3rd, but you still may join by sending 
enough subscriptions to make up for the past weeks. Send subscrip- 
tions to cover weeks, February 3rd-l0th-17th-24th, then the deposit 
for March 3rd may be taken to your bank. 

If it is inconvenient for you to deposit the subscriptions in a bank, 
we will be glad to handle the account at our office. It is a splendid 
chance for you to save a neat sum this year. Make your start now. 
You may deposit as many subscriptions in advance as you choose. 
If you join the One-a-Week and procure four subscriptions in one 
week, you then have three weeks’ grace before making another 
deposit. 


No. 1 “One-a-Week” Club $23.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure one sub- 
scription every week, beginning with February 3rd, until De- 
cember 15th, 1917. On December 17th you will receive a check 
for $23.00 plus the interest. 


No. 2 “Two-a-Week” Club $46.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure two sub- 
scriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until De- 
cember 15th, 1917. On December 17th you will receive a check 
for $46.00 plus the interest. 


No. 3 “Three-a-Week” Club $69.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure three 
subscriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until 
December 15th, 1917. On December 17th you receive a check 
for $69.00 plus the interest. 


No. 4 “Four-a-Week” Club $92.00 


As a member of this club you are required to procure four 
subscriptions every week, beginning with February 3rd, until 
December 15th, 1917. On December 17th, you receive a check 
for $92.00 plus the interest. 








The subscriptions are to be taken to your local bank and deposit- 
ed just as you would make any other weekly deposit. They will 
forward the orders to as and credit you with the subscriptions. 


On Dec. 17th, 1917, You Receive 
Your Check From Your Bank 


A big fat check will come in mighty-good next Christmas and it will 
be just like finding that much money. You know you can procure at 
least one subscription a week! 


Send your first deposit of subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. If you join the “one-a-week” 
club, send one order; “two-a-week,” two orders, 
and so on, stating which club you will join, and 


BE ¢G | N give the name of the bank that you wish to do 
business with. We will have the proper credit 


given you by the bank, forward you a record card and all necessary 
supplies, together with a plan to work by. 

YOU CAN’T LOSE—If you should be unable to keep up your club 
you will receive 50c for every order you have procured. 


Use This Blank and Start Today 


—=— oe DETACH HERE -- — — — — — — —~ — — 
Your own renewal counts the same as any other. 


The Progressive Farmer Christmas Savings Club: — 


i iits (oy (a BR ee subscriptions which place to my credit. 


I wish to join the Christmas Savings Club to procure ( ) one-a- 





week; ( ) two-a-week; ( ) three-a-week; four-a-week. 
(Mark your choice with “X"”.) I wish to do business with 
Be cosa octaves Rncacacavetcadndin. « Gohiale argon et 
(Give Name and Add 3 ) 2 
Dimer TIE Clit MNOMID OL: i c-diceac oe dneas OR odes ds aed ee Cewee eee Re Re 
Postoffice 
NOTICE—Do not list the subscribers’ names on this blank; use a separate sheet 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


Sy TAIT 





BUTLER 





At THE Nebraska Station experi- 

ments running over three years 
show that with the -quality of alfalfa 
hay..and corn sitage used, that when 
corn silage is worth $3.50 per ton al- 
falfa hay is worth $8 per ton fer milk 
production. 


Rice Straw as a Feed 


pire you kindly advise us if there 
there is any objection to the 
use of rice straw. as a feed for farm 
animals when used as a roughage? 
Is this considered a good roughage, 
and how does it compare with or- 
dinary field hay, etc.?” 

Rice straw would be classed as a 
rather low grade of roughage, but 
that is the only objection we know 
to the feeding of it, as roughage to 
farm animals. It would be classed 
with corn stover, the lower grade 
grass hays and probably better than 
the straws of the common cereals— 
wheat, oats and barley. Rice straw 
varies considerably in appearance 
and possibly also in quality. It is 
fairly palatable and readily eaten by 
livestock, especially if cut or ground 
and mixed with other feeds. 

We think it probably inferior to a 
fair quality of grass hay, but su- 
perior to the common cereal straws 
and the hulls of cottonseed, oats, etc. 

The following table is taken from 
information published by The Louisi- 
ana Experiment Station in Bulletin 
No. 86: 

DIGESTIBLE NUTRIENT IN 100 
POUNDS 























Digestible Nutrients 
— Bd o 
3 £3 2 
& | as | = 
ibe. Yes. lbs. 
Rice straw ......0. 2.7 $2.8 1.0 
Timothy hay ....... 2.8 43.4 1.4 
Corn stover ....... 2.8 42.3 0.7 
Wheat straw ....... 0.4 36.3 0.4 
OOS BOW vi cccccce 1,2 38.7 0.8 
Cottonseed hulis ... 9.3 32.: 1.7 








The palatability of timothy or 
other grass hays would probably be 
greater than that of rice straw and 
that might give a higher value to the 
timothy hay than shown in this table, 
if each feed histed were fed as the 
only roughage. 


An Example Showing How It Pays 
to Study yses 

READER sends the following 

guaranteed analyses of two feeds, 


manufactured and sold by the same 
company. 











Fr ; } 0. ‘ee 0. 
TOTEIN .eeccesscfed.d cent}20.13 per cent 
2 A ae 4.54 or cent} 4.85 per cent 
Carbohydrates ..}+2.94 per cent}41.25 per cent 
Sie wea pees 1 ba 


t}35.23 per cent 





No. 1 is called a “Velvet Bean Feed, 
made of hull and beans ground to- 
gether,” and the price asked is $27.50 
perton. No. 2 is called a “Dairy feed, 
made of velvet bean meal, cottonseed 
meal, alfalfa meal and salt” and the 
price asked is $37 per ton. 

It would be difficult to obtain a bet- 
ter illustration of the importance of 
buying feeds on their analyses, or 
better still on the basis of the diges- 
tible nutrients they contain. 

It is doubtful if there exists any ev- 
idence whatever to justify the as- 
sumption that feed No. 2 is in any 
way superior to feed No. 1, and yet, 
an increase in price of about one- 
third or $9.50 a ton is asked for No. 2. 
We have no hesitation in stating that 
feed No. 1 is very much cheaper than 
No. 2 at the prices asked and under 
no condition would we buy No. 2 at 
$37 a ton when No. 1 can be bought 
for $27.50 a ton. In other words, we 
regard feed No. 1 in every way the 


equal of No. 2, and we would pay as 
much for it, unless the animals being 
fed did not find it as palatable as the 
other -feed. This we think very un- 
likely, and therefore for feeding hogs 
we would choose feed No. 1 at the 
same price, because it would proba- 
‘bly be a safer feed if used in targe 
quantities for a considerable length 
of time. 


Different Fertilizers Compared 
A READER wishes to know, “(1) 
which is better, acid phosphate and 
cottonseed meal, equal parts, or 
ground rock phosphate mixed with 
stable manure? (2) which is cheaper, 
74% per cent cottonseed meal at $39, 
or 7 per cent meal at $37 per ton?” 

1. If the same amounts of plant 
foods are applied, we would prefer the 
acid phosphate and cottonseed meal, 
especially for this year’s or the farst 
season’s crop. If the applications 
were both made at time of planting, 
the cottonseed meal and acid phos- 
phate would furnish a larger per cent 
of the plant foods they contain, this 
year, than would the stable manure 
and rock phosphate and these plant 
foods would be more quickly availa- 
ble or would feed the plants better in 
the early part of the season. 

On the other hand, more of the 
plant foods in the stable manure and 
ground rock phosphate will be carried 
over and become available for feeding 
the crops the second and third years. 
That is the effects will be more perma- 
nent. There is also more humus- 
forming material in the stable manure 
and its mechanical effects will be 
better on the soil than the other mix- 
ture, 

For feeding the crops quickly, the 
first mixture—cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate—is preferable, but for 
permanent soil-building we would pre- 
fer the stable manure and ground rock 
phosphate, especially if the same mon- 
ey values were applied at the usual 
prices. 

If the stable manure and ground 
rock could be put in the soil sometime 
before planting the crops they would 
feed the crop more promptly and lib- 
eralty than if put in the soil just be- 
fore or at time of planting. 

lf we assume that 200 pounds each 
of acid phosphate and cottonseed meal 
are to be used, then the following ta- 
ble will show the stable manure and 
ground rock phosphate necessary to 





supply the same amounts of nitrdgen > 


and phosphoric acid: 





¢ 4 
fz is 
(3) o 
< oy 
32.0 Ibe.}......6 


12.4 ths.| 6.6 lbs.) 3.6 lbs 
}12.4 1bs.| 37.6 Jbs.} 3.6 lbs. 


manure (.5-.26-.5)|22.5 Ibs.| 6.25 = tbe. 





200 lds. 16 per cent 


(6,2-2.8-1.8) 


ee eeeseee 














100. ibs, ground roek 
phosphate (30 per 
cent) | 

Total 


{30.00 tbe 
2 ec cccces .}22.5 Nbs./36.25 lbs) 12.8 Ibs 








It would probably require double 
the quantity of stable manure indi- 
cated to furnish as much nitrogen to 
the crop the first year as the 200 
pounds of cottonseed meal will furh- 
ish the first year, and it is quite possi- 
ble that it would require a ton of 
ground phosphate rock to furnish as 
much phosphoric acid to the plants as 
the 200 pounds of acid phosphate will 
furnish the first year. In fact, on av- 
erage Southern soils, it is not at all 
safe to depend on ground phosphate 
rock to supply the phosphoric acid 
for the immediate needs of the crops. 

2. It is easy for any man to deter- 
mine whether 7.5 per cent cottonseed 


meal at $39 is cheaper than 7 per cent 
meat .at $37 a ten. In meal contain- 
ing 7.8 per cent of asmmonia there are 
7.5420, or 159 pounds of ammonia ina 
ton,.and 4f 150 pounds costs $39, then 
one-pound of ammonia costs (39.00 di- 
vided by 150=26) 26 cents. In 7 per 
cent meal there are 7x20, or 440 
pounds of ammonia in a ton and if 140 
pounds costs $37-there one pound 
costs (3700 divided by 140—26428) 
26.428 cents. 

In other words, the 734 -per cent 
meat at $39 a2 ton supplies ammonia 
at mearly one-half cent (.428 cents) a 
pound cheaper than 7 per cent meal 
at $37 a ton. 


Pasture for Hogs—Making a 
Permanent Pasture 


READER wishes to know “the 

grains or grasses that will make 
the best pasture for hogs this spring 
and summer. My land is new but in 
good fix, and I want to make a per- 
manent pasture out of it. What fer- 
tilizers would be best?” 

This land is located well down in 
the Coastal Plain section of the 
southeast. It is probably more or 
less sandy, but the rainfall is abund- 
ant. 

We have here two distinct prob- 
lems. The plants which will make 
the best pasture for hogs this spring 
and summer, planted now, will not 
make the best permanent pasture. 

If the tand is rich enough, rape 
sowed just as soomas it can done in 
February will give thewmost grazing 
during Aprit. In April and May oats 
sowed at once will probably be the 
most certain to afford -considerable 
grazing. 

For summer grazing, we advise 
sowing on the oats, on at least one- 
half the area, a good heavy seeding 
of ltespedeza in early March or late 
February. On the other half of the 
area, for summer and fall grazing, we 
would suggest soy beans or peanuts 
and possibly a small area of sorghum. 

The above will take care of the 
temporary pasture needs and the les- 
pedeza will serve as a basis for per- 
manent pasture where it was sowed. 
In this lespedeza, during June, we 
would put out a fair sprinkling of 
Bermuda sods,—say one small piece 
of sod every 12 to 18 inches, in shal- 
low furrows two or three feet apart. 
When laying by the beans and pea- 
nuts we would put out Bermuda sods 
between the rows. Next March we 
would harrow down any high ridges 
that may exist and sow lespedeza 
seed on this land also. 

This fall, some bur clover may be 
scattered, but as the cost of seed is 
high we would not risk much bur 
clover seed until a good crop of seed 
can be produced on a small area on 
the farm, when it may be put out 
more liberally in the pasture. 

Whether anything more should be 
sowed to make this pasture will de- 
pend on the fertilizer used. If 
ground timestone, say two tons to 
the acre can be used, then possibly 
white and alsike clovers could be 
sowed with profit; but the price of 
ground limestone may not be low 
enough to justify its use on this pas- 
ture, although it is perhaps the “fer- 
tilizer” that will de the most good. 
As to other fertilizers, probably the 
proper plan would be to fertilize just 
as is done for corn, cotton and other 
crops on this land. If it is new and 
fairly -rich, acid phosphate alone will 
probably do pretty well, but lime and 
phosphorus are almost certain to be 
needed to make the best pasture on 
this land. 








SHE SURELY DID 


“You girls are all alike” he said. 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Oh, you're all like Eve.” 

“How so?” 

“Why, Eve took the first man that came 
along, didn’t she?’’—Exchange. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 
A Diecuseien ef the Eesontial Fac- 
tore im Getting end Keeping 
Geod Pasturse 











ESPEDEZA is too good to be 

second te Bermuda grass, for 
Southern pasturage, in the opinion of 
many. It has many advantages, to say 
the least. It can be easily killed out 
when it is no longer desired to pas- 
ture the land. It makes better hay 
and yields a good tannage on moist 
lands. Being a legume, it improves 
the land, makes a good cover for. 
winter and summer, and will grow on 
the poerest of eur loam soils. Of 
course, it makes the best growth and 
furnishes the -most feed on good 
lands and especially en good, moist 
lands. 

The time will soon be here for 
seeding lespedeza. We think it can 
be sowed at any time during the win- 
ter, because being an annual the seed 
are dropped to the ground in the falf 
when natural reseeding takes place. 
Lespedeza is a most certain reseeder 
if left alone. In fact, it requires ex-- 
tremely close grazing or cutting to 
prevent abundant reseeding. If the 
seed can naturally lie on the ground 
all winter and produce a good stand, 
it is apparent that the seed may be 
sowed at almost any time between 
now and growing time, which starts 
in Aprit. The seed will generally not 
germinate until warm weather, and 
danger of killing by frost is small. 
We believe February and March the 
best months for sowing Lespedeza, 
but if there is abundant moisture 
good results may be obtained from 
much later seeding. 


Lespedeza is a warm weather or 
summer plant and is not resistant to 
dry weather, as is Bermuda. These 
are the two weak points of lespedeza 
as a pasture crop. But its strong 
points, ability to make some growth 
on poor land and much more on 
rich, its beneficial effects on the soil 
through the nitrogen its takes from 
the air, and its high nutritive or feed 
value, are ample to balance its 
weaknesses. 

There is difference of opinion as to 
whether any attempt should be made 
to cover the lespedeza seed when sow- 
ed in the spring. The most common 
place for sowing lespedeza is proba~ 
bly on the fall or early spring sow- 
ed oats. If a corrugated roller is 
available and the land dry, the lespe- 
deza seed may be sowed and the oats 
rolied. This is an ideal method for 
sowing lespedeza when the ground is 
in just the right condition. When no 
roller of this type is available we 
think the best plan is to harrow the 
oats and then immediately sow the 
lespedeza seed, or if the oats are not 
harrowed, to sow the tespedeza seed 
and depend on natural conditions to 
produce a stand. 


If lespedeza is.sowed on hard soils 
or on old pastures we think a disking 
before seeding is important, for when 
the seed. are thrown on hard, bare 
spots they are too likely to be washe 
ed away by the heavy spring rains. 
The seed are now high-priced and be- 
coming scarce, but if there is not 
lespedeza in the pasture it will pay to 
sow a little seed to give the plant a 
start. It will produce seed enough 
the first year, even from a thin stand 
to increase the stand the next year. 

* * * 

Two-thirds of the total area of cul- 
tivated land in Great Britain is in 
pasture and only one-third in annual 
or cultivated crops. 





Our 1917 Farm Record Book now ready, 
will enable you to keep your accounts bet- 
ter. You can get it tegether with a year’s 


subscription to The Progressive Farmer for 





TOP DRESSING TALKS 
Wé5 strongly advise a spring top-dressing of ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia for your winter grain. Apply 100 - 


pounds per acre. 


Put it on with the fertilizer attachment of your grain drill. But 
this does not mean that the hoes or discs should rip up the 
soil and damage the growing plants. Far from it. Just raise the 
hoes or discs so that they do not touch the earth, just as when 
driving along a road. Only be sure that this does not cut out the 
fertilizer feed. If necessary remove discs or hoes altogether. 


All standard machines can be adjusted to spread ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia in this way. 

ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the well-known standard 


article that has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers 
for years past. Especially kiln-dried and ground to put it in 
splendid mechanical condition. Ammonia 254% guaranteed. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


For information as to application, write 


New York 


Company N.Y. 








The Moline Independent Gang Disc 
P Cultivator secures thorough pulverization, so 
* necessary for forming a moisture-holding dust 
mulch. ' Peichng : 
Plant roots are not disturbed by the discs, 
as they are adjustable for very shaliow 
— For eradicating running vines, 
grass, rmu grass, or 
Tohheon the Moline has no 
equal. The action of the disc is such 
that the weeds are cut below the sur- 
face of the ground, and carried to the 
‘ top where ia die. When so desired 
\ the‘disc gangs may be replaced with 
’ * shovel gangs. 
Moline Independent Gang | 
ey e e- 
Disc Cultivator 
-Easy to guide—No other disc cultivator made is 80 easy to guide. Shift 
. » the eeat either to the right or left and the team guides the cultivator in 
the desired direction. hing e 
Quick ng Adjustment—Gangs may be quickly adjusted to throw in or 
: SC fohins up or laying S corn, cultivating listed com, barring of 
cotton, etc. y : - 
Convenient Levers serve to adjust discs to any desired penetration, or 
- ; .‘¥aise them out of the ain 

Extra Pressure—Weight of frame and driver are ad- 
justable to exert extra pressure when necessary 

- . t@ pulverize and turn hard, dry ground. 
Wheels of dust-proof type, flat or concave tires to 
suit soil conditions—adjustable to clear rows 

: from 37 to 54 inches apart. 


See your Moline dealer or write us for illustrated literature. 


Moline Plow Co., 
Dept. 22 Moline, Ill. 





The Moline Line Includes 


Corn Plantere, Cotton 

Planters, Cultivatore, 
rm ers, Grain 

Binders, Grain Drills, 
Harrows, Loaders, 
Hay Rakes, ime Sowe 
ers, sters, Manure 
Spreaders, Mowers 
Plowe (chilled an 
steel), Reapers, es, 
Seeders, Stalk Cutters, 
Tractors, Farm Truc! 
Vehicles, Wagons, 























RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 


May we serve you? 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Virile basteria, 











oculate your soy beans, 
clovers, vetch, alfalfa, 
legumes. Send for our book. 





how to do it on any land. 
\ McQueen Bacteria Co. Box 266, 
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bred under adverse 
conditions, that is guaranteed to in- 
field peas, 
peas and all | 
It tells 
how Jacob McQueen made a garden 
of Ohio clay hills—and it tells you 
ree. 


Baltic, Ohio. | 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Strawberries: Planting, Cultiva- 
tion and Care 


TRAWBERRY plants adapt them- 

selves to all kinds of soil, but a 
strong clay loam, prepared deeply 
that the roots can penetrate deeply 
into the soil, will always give satis- 
factory crops. Strawberries love 
moisture, and do best in a soil where 
the water table is not too far down, 
as in drained black swamp lands, but 
of course not water standing in the 
soil. Still, fair crops can be grown 
on'a light’ sandy soil well enriched. 


A growth of crimson clover sowed 


in the early fall and disked down and 
plowed under in-spring, and followed 
by. cowpeas -to. be turned under in 
October, and a good application, say 
400 pounds an acre of a mixture of 
acid phosphate and cottonseed meal 


| applied in furrows four feet apart 


till June and then let them bear. 
Then the next spring they will bear 
a full spring crop and should be turn- 
ed under and a new patch planted, 
for the fall crop will be very poor 
after a full spring crop. 


Of the annual varieties, the Early 
Ozark is about the best. For mid- 
season, Big Joe and Amanda are fine 
and large, and for late crop the 
Chesapeake is unsurpassed. For a 
fall-bearing variety plant the Pro- 
gressive. There are very many other 
good varieties, but these will fill the 
bill, Do not replant the same land 
in strawberries till after two or three 
years in other crops. There are some 
good varieties that are suited only 
for home use, as the fruit is too soft 
to ship well, but the varieties I have 
named are all firm and good shippers. 
There are some too which have im- 
perfect flowers, the blossoms having 





experience in fighting this pest. 


of twelve articles: 


I. Weevil in Other Countries—IiInvas- 
ion of Cotton States. 


Ii, Weevil Damage to the Cotton 
Crop in Texas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi. 

Iii, Description and Life History of 
Weevil. 

IV. Natural Factors Determining the 


Degree of Weevil Damage. 
Vv. Growing Cotton Under 
Conditions. 
VI. The Credit System. 


Weevil 


week. 





COMING: A NOTABLE SERIES OF ARTICLES ON THE BOLL 
BOLL WEEVIL PROBLEM 


HE boll weevil, the greatest of all enemies to the cotton crop, has 
] now reached the Atlantic Ocean, and only two important cotton- 

growing states, the Carolinas, remain to be invaded. Even now 
three-fourths of the cotton farmers of the South are compelled to fight 
the weevil for their crops, and within three or four more years it ap- 
pears that the weevil will have covered all the Cotton Belt. 

Southern farmers and business men have few bigger problems than 
this one of meeting and successfully weathering the boll weevil! inva- 
sion, and we are glad to announce, beginning in our next issue, March 3, 
a series of twelve articles on “The Boll Weevil Problem,” by B. L. Moss, 
Managing Editor of The Progressive Farmer, who has had ten 


The following phases of the problem will be dealt with in the series 


Every Progressive Farmer reader’ who raises cotton or is interested 
in the cotton crop should begin with the first of these articles and 
follow them from week to week. Remember, Article No. 1 starts next 


years’ 


VIE. Soils and Fertilizers Under Weevil 
Conditions. 
VIII, How to Grow the Crop. 

IX, Artificial Weevil Control. 

X. Summary. of Essentials in Cotton 
Production Under Weevil) Condi- 
tions. — 

XI. Is the Weevil Less Desiructive 
After Several -Years’ Infestation. 

XLl. Organization of Farmers and Bus- 


iness Men Against the Weevil. 





and bedded on, will make a good 
preparation. 
The plants are set on the beds 15 
inches apart in November as the best 
time in the South, but they can be 
planted in the spring, after turning 
under some rye in March, and beds 
made in the same way. The roots of 
the -plants. should have the tips 
slightly -clipped, and set with the 
roots well spread out.. Care must be 
‘taken not to. set them too. deep nor 


too shallow, covering the roots well. 


‘but keeping the crown bud of the 


-plant above the soil. « 


Cultivation must-be clean and shal- 
low and all grass and weeds kept out 
of the beds. As the runners appear, 
train them along the beds to make a 
‘matted row and keep the middles 
clean for cultivation. If planted in 
March, the flowers should be kept off 
and all growth thrown into -the mak- 
ing of strong plants for the next 
season’s fruiting. Planted in Novem- 
ber,. they will make growth enough 
to be allowed to fruit in the spring. 


“After the fruiting season.is past give 


the plants another dressing of the 
fertilizer and cultivate clean till frost. 
Plant a new patch every year and 
turn the old one under for some late 
crop after it has made two crops, for 
this is better than trying to keep an 
old patch clean. 

The varieties of strawberries are 
very numerous. There are early, 
midseason and late varieties, and 
now we have the ever-bearing sorts 
which bear the whole season through 
till November. These are best set in 


the spring and the blossoms kept_ off 


a vee hi j ey 


' flowers. 





only the pistillate or female organs. 
Some of these are good, but in plant- 
ing: them every fifth row should be 
planted :with a variety with perfect 


flowers so that the bees’ can supply 


the  pistillate - variety-- with -pollen. 
Those I have named all have perfect 
Dewberries and blackber- 
ries will be discussed in an early 

issue. : 





_Garden Crops for Succession 


“POR succession crops of tomatoes, 
corn, ‘snap. beans -and. butter 
beans, what varieties of each do you 
advise, and’ the dates' for’ planting 
each? What variety of cantaloupes 
is best? I planted salsify last May 
and -it went to seed and became 


woody. When should I plant collards 


to give green feed for my chickens? 
Will coal ashes keep a stiff soil from 
packing so tight?” 

I have prepared a full list of stand- 
ard varieties of vegetables for The 
Progressive Farmer. For the ear- 
liest tomatoes I sow seed here early 
in. February in my greenhouse and 
transplant them-once in the house 
and then to cold frames in March, 
and set out in April. I sow for the 
early crop mainly the Bonny Best. 
Then I sow outside in April seed of 
the Greater Baltimore, Globe and 
Success, to follow the early one, and 
about the last of May sow again for 
a crop to come in in September and 
October till frost. For the first corn 
planted in March I use the Nortotk 
Market corn,.an early and in 
April Country Kendall 


dant 
agent, 


Gentleman, 
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Giant and Stowell Evergreen, and 
_ keep a succession of these till August 
i, planting each time rows enough 
to insure pollenizatien. Black -Val- 
entine beans are the earliest, sowed 
as soon as danger from frost -is over. 
As soon as these are up I plant Bur- 
pee’s Green Pod Stringless and Tait’s 
Celestial, the last for wax beans. It 
is the heaviest cropper of all.. The 
best cantaloupe is the Golden Pollock 
or the-Salmon-tinted Pollock: from 
Colorado. 
. is warm. Never sow salsify before 
the middle of June. It makes its best 


growth.in the fall, and in fact grows. 


all winter:. Parsnips ‘can be sowed 
_at the same time. 


Sow early..in March in,rows. and. it 


will give you more. greens than-col- 


lards: Collards-you can-sow in*June’ 
and transplant like cabbage and. 
grow for -winter -use:.- Sifted. coal 


ashes, if you. take out the cinders, 
will have..a.good -effect in making a 
clay soil ‘lighter. . For ‘a’ seedsman, 
refer to our advertising columns. 


-- Nitrate of Soda on Wheat 


‘UAJHAT returns could -I-. expect 
: .from 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia on 
wheat? ; 

Years ago I had very good success 
from such an application: of nitrate 
of soda on. wheat in the spring just 
as the growth began, and applied 
when the leaves weredry, after 
pounding the nitrate fine. 








Growing Cantaloupes 


— is the best cantaloupe for 
family use and local market?” 
Here where I live the cantaloupe 
crop is planted by the thousand 
acres. Our growers get seed from 
Colorado every year. They use the 
Salmon-tinted Pollock largely, get- 
ting the seed from the seed breeders’ 
association at Rocky: Ford, Col. 
is a new cantaloupe now 
grown to some extent and the seed 
is gotten from the same place. 
is the Honey Dew. --It is. a smooth- 
skinned melon, white in color and 
with orange-colored flesh. It is 














SPEED 


combined with 
good judgment 
counts in business 
now-a-days. 


Grape- Nuts 


FOOD 


supplies balanced 
nourishment for 
sturdy muscles 
and active brains. 


“There’s a Reason” 


No change in price, quality 
or size of package. 





Plant as soon as the soil 


Better sow -some: 
Dwarf Essex rape for the chickens. 


This- 








wonderfully sweet... Last summer 
these melons.retailed in Philadelphia 
for 75 cents to $1 each. I shall plant 
this variety for, family use. 





Wants to Know About Strawber- 
ries 
FRIEND writes: “A man who has 


“* bound volumes of The Progres- 
sive Farmer came into my office to-. 
looked. 


day and said: that he -had 
through the last two years and could 
find no specific information about the 


planting, -care and varieties of straw-- 


berry, dewberry,. blackberry, grapes, 
aspafagus and-horseradish. He wants 
such infortation-as any one who has 
never grown these wants.” - 

This seems rather strange, for. I 
have — written 
about: ail’ these things. « It- will not 
be practicable to tell. all he wants -to 
know: ina single issue of The Pro- 
gressive’ Farmer. Hence I will take 
them up one at a time, beginning 
this week with strawberries. : 


It Is Their Own Fault | 


NEW Orleans seedsman complains 

that. I suggested to an inquirer 
that he could get seed of the Broad 
Windsor. bean from any. of.. the 
Northern seedsmen. He says that he 
sells a great many of them, for there 
are hundreds: of acres planted in 
them: around New Orleans. Now I 
am always glad to have new informa- 
tion, and.am glad to know that these 
beans can be had from Southern 
seedsmen. But the leading seed 
houses in the North keep me sup- 
plied every year with: their cata- 
logs, while I rarely get one from 
the South. Hence when some one 
asks where to get certain things I 
naturally refer to the catalogs I 
have at hand from houses in which 





I have confidence. The Southern 
seedsmen should keep their cata- 
logs on. file with me. While I 


have confidence in the New Orleans 
seed house named, I do not know 
what he offers, as I have not his 
catalog, and: I find on my shelves 
only one Southern seed catalog. 





Wants a Formula 


| OUT TILL you kindly give me a for--| 


mula for a cotton fertilizer? 
I have been advised to use 200 
pounds fish scrap, 200 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 100 pounds of nitrate 
of soda under the crop and then 400 
pounds of burned shell lime on top 
the rows after planting. What do 
you think of this?” 

The mixture would give you an ex- 
cess of nitrogen in proportion to the 
phosphoric acid and no potash, for 
there is a bare trace of potash in 
the fish. Then 400 pounds of lime an 
acre is a dressing too light to amount 
to much, and lime is not best used 
as a top-dressing, but should be ap- 
plied all over the land and well har- 
rowed in before planting. Then I do 
not like the use of nitrate of soda 
before planting, for it is better used 
as a side-dressing after the plants 
are in full growth, if needed. A mix- 
ture of equal parts of cottonseed 
meal and acid phosphate, well mixed, 
will give you a better proportion of 
phosphoric acid in proportion to the 
nitrogen and would give about 1 per 
cent of potash. If this is used liber- 
ally, one-half in the furrow and one- 
half broadcast you will need no side- 
dressing, for the cotton roots spread 
all over the ground, and should have 
part of the fertilizer broadcast at 
the start. Use lime liberally on 
your land for the general purpose of 
restoring the sweetness of the soil 
and for its general effect in releas- 
ing potash in the soil, and for its 
effect on the physical character of 
the soil, but do not use it simply as 
a fertilizer. 





If you have neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
| Then call on them and ask them to 
} scribe. 





sub- 


fully : several. times. 









285 Pounds Increase : 


for 50 cents 


You can add from: $5 to $10 
per head to the value of your. 
cattle by dipping them a few 
times in a concrete dipping vat. 
Fifty cents per head is all it costs. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


‘Tests of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture show thata cow 
heavily infested with ticks will 
give 42% less milk; the hide will 
bring from 50c to $1.25 less; 
beef one-quarter to one-half cent 
less per pound. Well-bred cattle 
shipped into tick infested terri- 
tory have a very high death rate 
from Texas fever—-sometimes as 
high as 90 per cent. 


These losses can be eliminated 
by systematic dipping. Co-oper- 
ate with your neighbors in build- 


Offices at 
eA aiding omar we. Washington St. ,- Life Building ° 
OfiBuilding —- "Merchente Bank Building Commerce Building 
aati ya Oe Tos Building Foun took Building 
| ‘term Building Rialto Building” SiNorthern Bank & TrustBide. 


CONCRETE FOR PERMANENCE 
























ing. vats to eradicate ticks, You : 
can then raise more and _ better : 
cattle and afford to import full- - 
bred bulls. 


Ticks mean scrub cattle. Scrub - 
cattle mean lean profits. . Dip- 
ping vats mean profitable, healthy 
stock —the kind on which your 
bank will lend you money. 


A postal card will bring you - 
free instructions for building a 
concrete dipping vat or any other 
farm building. 


Remember that concrete is the 
material used for the most en- 
during engineering structures. 
It can be used to equal advant- 
age for your farm buildings. 
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ON’T BE satisfied with a 

tobacco you can get along 
with. Find the tobacco you 
can’t get along without. 
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ELVET is a nat- 
urally mild tobacco 
—its mildness improved 
by zatura/ ageing..A 
naturally good flavored 
tobacco made smoother, 
mellower by nature’s pa- 
tient ageing method. Tr 
it and see if Velvet isn’t 
the tobacco you 
can’t do without. 


Liggett Myer Fobacco Co 
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LEAN 


Clover, Alfalfa, Sweet Clover, Timot! 
grasses and seed 
of highest quality. 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” 
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*TiM Everything is Done, 
Nothing is Done.”* 
—-ANDREW JACKSON. 
“Oxp Hickory” 


Attention to detail—‘Otp Hickory” 
never maiiboiined small Pham He 


appreciated — the le that 
fa made up ot bpp hag 


rfect details.” prepared him- 
a for the big tasks by careful ate 
tention to the small, and through his 
indomitable will and rugged nature, 
= _— big situations by reason 
oO 


« h maste 

~ thorough 1 nast ry of Geotail, and 
No man who did 
not, ever could have 
‘ earned the title 
“Qx.p Hicxory.” 
Now think 
how that 
name ona 
wagon stg- 
gests care 
in selection 
of materials 
and atten- 
tion to the details of construction. 


This attention to small and large points 
keeps “Otp Hickory” wagons at work 
on the road and out of the repair shop 
for a lifetime of satisfactory service. 






Writeto us for a most readable book 
“Autobiography of a Famous Wagon.” 


Go to the OLB WICKORY’’® Dealer in your neighborhood 
KENTUCKY WAGON MFG. CO. 
Incerporated 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Makers of “OLD HIcKoRY” and "‘THNNSS 
SHB" W: Teaming aoe 


= ag Log Wagons. 
Farm Carts, Farm Trucks. Manure Spreaders 
Lime-Fertilizer Sowers. Motor Trucks, etc. 

















E-B Manure Spreader 
Easy to Load—Easy to Pull 

All steel—wide spread—18 steel blades. 

Conveyor is simple and durable—re- 

markably efficient. Box is 2 inches wider 

atrear—prevents binding—reduces draft. 

Wheels track—automobile type construc- 

tion. Short wheel base. 

Weight only 1800 pounds. 

$5 bushels capacity—only 

Sft. v in. from ground to to 

of box. Look for the E- 

trade mark. It’s our pledge 

and your guide to quality. 

au=w © Gwe = & a a 


Ca ccecaall 
feersen-Oroatingbew Implement Ce. (ies. Rocke dN. Dallas, Tex 
articles cheeked3 





Please “scauen me free literatere 
Steno Hey Toole Treeters, Gee 
—- 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


GASOLINE ENGINE COOLING SYSTEMS 


The Kind of Cooling System Depends on the.Size of the Engine You 
‘Buy and What You Are Going to Use It For 


Gy ©. T. Hines 


merits and demerits of the vari- 
ous engine cooling systems, and 
this sometimes ‘leads to confusion 
when an engine is to be purchased. 
There are ‘five standard cooling sys- 
tems, and fer the benefit of probable 
purchasers we will consider the use 
to which each of ‘these five systems 
is adopted. The five standard sys- 
tems are as follows: 
The “shower” system. 
2. Radiator system. 
3. Air-cooling system. 
4. Hopper-cooling system. 
Si Thermo-Syphon system. 
The “shower” cooling system is a 
very satisfactory one for heavy duty 


; Or: often hears discussions of the 







FIG. 1—ENGINE ON 
WHICH A “SHOW- 
ER’” COOLING SY8- 
TEM IS USED 


stationary engines. In this system 
the water, kept in motion by a pump, 
passes around the cyclinder, absorbs 
excess heat, and is then pumped out 
over the screen shown in Fig. 1 
where it is cooled before again mak- 
ing its circuit. 

While the cooling system shown 
in Fig. 1 does its work perfectly, it 
is not practical for use on a tractor. 


FIG. 2—ONH OF THE NUMEROUS RADIATOR TYPES OF 
CGOLING SYSTEMS USED ON TRACTORS 


3 ry Aw 


When the tractor is used for plowing 
or hauling, there is always more or 
less dust which gets into the water 
as it is sprayed over the screen in 
cooling. This dust-laden water has 
a tendency to quickly wear out the 
water pump, and sometimes even 
clogs the entire cooling system. For 
this reason the tractor must be fitted 
with a cooling system that is entire- 


FIG. 8—A SMALL AIR 
COOLED ENGINB 








ly enclosed. Such a system is shown 
in Fig. 2, and while different methods 
of radiation may be used in different 


makes of tractors, yet all systems of | 


this kind are essentially the same in 
principle. Some tractors use oil in- 
stead of water in a cooling system 
of this kind, and whether water or 
oil should be used depends largely 
upon climate. Oil has the advantage 
of not freezing and is best used 
where the wéather is cold, but in our 
Southern climate the farmer will find 
the water-cooled tractor most satis- 
factory 


In Fig. 3 is shown an air-cooled en- © 


gine. This system gives entire satis- 
faction in cooling engines of small 


horsepower, and such engines nave 
been used with excellent results in 
pumping water, washing, churning, 
running the cream separator, etc. 
But the most popular cooling sys- 
tem now in use is shown on the en- 
gine in Fig. 4, which is known as the 
“hopper” cooling system. The prin- 
ciple on which this works is that 
when water reaches the boiling point 


it can get no hotter unless confined. 
As an engine will operate without 
damage at the boiling point, this sys- 
tem has been quite successful in cool- 
ing stationary engines of 15 horse- 
power and less. 

Another cooling system is called 
the thermo-syphon. On the stationary 
engine this system requires a large 
tank of water and circulation of the 
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get ahead of 

the Boll Weevil 

broadcast one hun- 
dred pounds of 


Nitrate of Soda 
per acre, just before plant- 
ing your Cotton, or use 
the same amount per 
acre along the rows after 
chopping to a stand. 

For information write to 


| WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 
23 Madison Avenue, New York 


Here is a Money Maker 


Masters Plant Setter 


Transplants 
Tobaece, Tomatess, Sweet 
Potatees, Cabbage, Straw- 
berries, Eggplant and all sim- 
ilar plants, 

No Stooping— 

No Lame Backs 

Each plant set, watered and ra 

ered One eo EY rand: 

practical planter ever inv: invented. 

Write for Free Beoklet and 
Full information 


MASTERS PLANTER CO, 
Dept. K CHICAGO, ILL. 
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- i ans: 
@ oran hard, spray 
watch results improve, Take ; 


DEMING 


Perfect Success Becket Sprayer 
Catalog Free for instance. It’s as scientific- 
ally built as a Deming Power 
Rig and the cost is so slight 
it pays for itself times 
in one season. ant to 
if know the cost? Write 
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Write at once, today, for 
circular describing Hawk- 
ins’ Wonderful Cotton and 
price of seed. It’s free and 
will be worth hundreds of 
do you. Heaviest 
vields per acre; earliest ma- 
No failures. No 


ig profits and sure pros- 











TON 
B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 








ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL 
BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE 


“A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE” 

(Travel Letters from England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Italy). 

“It is equally fresh and graphic in 
its pictures, judicious and penetrat- 
ing in its reflections . - singu- 
larly fair and acute.’’—Ambassador 
James Bryce of Great Britain, 

“Many 2 man will learn more 
from it than he would from a trip to 
Europe itself.’’—Charlotte Observer, 

Prices: 

162 pp. 75 cents. With The Progressive 
Farmer one year, $1.50. Paper bound copy 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25, 
Free copy for $1 ‘in subscriptions to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


“WHERE HALF 7 IS WAKING 





(Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Man- 
churia, China, the Philippines and India), 

“There is not a dull line tin it.’— 
Dallas News. 

“The fairest modern model of a 
trustworthy book on the Orient.”— 
Philadelphia North American. 

“It is as readable as a novel. It 
is as full of life as a drama, It is 
fully up-to-date and needs immedi- 
ate attention.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“I was up nearly all night reading 
your book, ‘Where Half the World 
Is Waking Up.’ Read every line of 
it. It is fine.”’"—C. S. Barrett, Presi- 
dent National Farmers’ Union. 

276 pages, including 32 full pages of won- 
derful photographs that will make you feel 
as if you had yourself seen alt the strange 
lands and peoples of the waking Orient— 
China, Japan, Manchuria, Korea, the Philip- 
pines, and India, 


Prices: 
$1. Cloth. With The Progressive Farmer 
one year, both for $1.50. Free copy for $2 in 
subscriptions to The Progressive Farmer. 
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water about the cylinder is caused by 
the water becoming heated, which 
will cause it to rise, cold water enter- 
ing the cylinder to take its place. 
The thermo-syphon cooling system 
has been discarded for use on sta- 
tionary engines, not because it was 
not effective, but because other sys- 
tems less cumbersome are just as ef- 
fective. While the thermo-syphon 
system is now rarely used for cool- 
ing stationary engines, it is almost 
universally used for cooling automo- 
bile motors. The greatest hindrance 
to the use of this system for cooling 
stationary engines is the large 
amount of water required, but this 
is overcome in the automobile, where 
a small amount of water is rapidly 
cooled by the free circulation of air 
through the radiator of the rapidly 
moving car. 


FIG. 4—BELT POWER EN- 
GINE WITH HOPPER COOL- 
ING SYSTEM 


EARLY VARIETIES OF CORN 
Where the Oat Crop Has Been Killed 
or Severely Injured, It Will Pay to 


Plant at Least a Small Acreage of 
Early Maturing Corn 


bee week of phenomenally low tem- 

peratures occurring throughout 
much of the South during the first 
week in February has either greatly 
thinned or com- 
pletely killed a 
large proportion 
of the oats. This 
condition, added 
to the shortage of 
the 1916 corn crop 
in most sections, 
makes it necessary 
for. farmers to 
raise some corn of 
a very early va- 





PROF. DUGGAR 
riety. 

Unfortunately, the earlier the vari- 
ety the smaller, as a rule, is the yield 
of corn in the South. In spite of this 
low yield, a small part of the 1917 
acreage in corn should, under condi- 
tions mentioned above, be planted 
with an early variety, while the usual 
late Southern varieties should be re- 
tained for the main or late crop, since 
they are so much more productive 
and so much less subject to destruct- 
ion by corn weevils. 

Any one of a number of quick- 
growing varieties of the dent type are 
suitable for these early patches. 
Among them may be especially men- 
tioned Early Golden Dent (also 
known as Golden Dent and Golden 
Beauty): Champion White Pearl; 
Early Mastodon (yellow); Leaming’s 
Yellow; and Reid’s Golden Dent. A 
choice among these should be based 
chiefly on the price at which each 
may be obtained. Probably Golden 
Dent is more widely grown, or at 
least more generally carried by 
Southern wholesale growers and 
seedsmen, than any one of the other 
varieties just mentioned, and it may 
be regarded as at least equal to other 


The medium early varieties are 
more productive than the early kinds, 
and in some seasons the former even 
approach in yield the standard South- 
ern varieties. Among the medium 
early varieties St. Charles White has 
proved especially productive at the 
Alabama Experiment Station, Au- 
burn, Alabama, whether planted at 
the usual time or promptly after oats. 


This variety has a red cob and long 
shoepeg grains. 

Hickory King, another medium ear- 
ly variety, is often grown in the 
South. It has long slender ears, very 
small white cobs with few rows of 
short, broad grains. : 

Cocke's Prolific has proved one of 
the most productive of the medium 
early varieties, and should probably 
be classed as a little later than St. 
Charles and Hickory King. 

The foilowing table shows relative 
yields of a number of the early and 
medium early varjeties obtained in 
experiments at Auburn, Alabama, and 
published in Bulletin No. 134 of the 
Alabama Experiment Station, which 
publication is now out of print. For 
comparison we have taken as 100 per 
cent the yield of Experiment Station 
Yellow, a large late variety, which 









— 


has subsequently been improved by 
systematic breeding. 


Variety Per Cent Years 
Yield Tested 
Early—+ 
eG Os er ee eee LR ee 3 
Champion White Peal... ST. css. osu 4 
Golden Beauty or 
JSOUICT BIGNE 5 o55 cass 86 2 
Reid's Yellow Dent..... Pere ee 2 
Cluster County Mam- 
ee ee ee ea 1 
Iowa Silver Mine...... | ee are 3 
ienining C¥erow) .... BOsesetacees 3 
COROT REET. a7 000 6 iad s 6.954% a ee ara 1 
Medium Early— 
COCKe’R PGMS ..6655 e405 i Daren a 6 
St. Charles White...... Pe arnt cpanusceny 5 
Boone County White... 86.66.24 2.0% 2 
Prickory Ting... :...<+% O06 G 5s e Sees 7 
Late— 
US ar ere eee Pl ote nee y 8 
Experiment Station Yel- 
low (then unimproved) 100.......... 8 
The value of these figures for 





showing comparative yields is reduc- | 


ed by the fact that not all varieties 
were tested the same length of time 
and for the same years. It should be 
added that a number of the other va- 
rieties*that are standard dent varie- 
ties in the Central Corn Belt are 


about as early as the other early va- | 


rieties here mentioned and probably | 


just as suitable for early patches. 

It should also be added that purity 
of variety or strain is not important 
in the corn used in these early 
patches, for the reason that seed of 
early corn will not be saved here but 


brought each year from higher lati- | 


tudes. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 





Says Progressive Farmer Is the 
Greatest Labor-saver He Has Tried 


HAVE been taking The Progressive 

Farmer for 10 years and paying one 
dollar per year for it, and I am glad 
to say it is the best farm implement 
that I have on my farm. It helps me 
to make better crops at a lower cost, 
teaches me how to build up my land, 
how to cultivate my crops to best 
advantage, and in any and all advice 
I needed on farming it is a sweat and 


money-saving implement on my farm. | 


And not only is it a money-saver 
and maker for me, but for any farm- 
er who reads it and follows the ad- 
vice given in it. The Progressive 
Farmer editors have been and are 
making the best better. I am at all 
times glad to speak a ‘good word for 
The Progressive—it costs but one 
dollar per year, but is worth many 
times the price to any. farmer who 
likes to read a high-class farm paper. 

JNO. B. NICHOLSON. 

Rock Hill, S. C. - 
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Blast beds for trees; 
get sturdier roots 


“Both apple and peach trees planted in blasted beds 
developed deeper and stronger root systems than 
those in spade-dug holes,” the New Jersey Experi- 
ment Station found. “Soil around spade-dug trees 
was hard; around blasted trees it was loose for 
yards.” Plant your fruit trees in beds made with 


Atlas Farm Powde 


* SAFEST EXPLOSIVE 
The Original Farm Powder 





The Safest Explosive replaces 
expensive labor in many 
kinds of farm work. It is 
most economical for blasting. 
stumps, digging ditches, 
shattering boulders, etc. By 
blasting the subsoil with Atlas 
you can get bigger crops. 


Mail Coupon Now for Free Book 


Our illustrated book, ‘* Better Farming,’’ shows how to save 
money and increase the productiveness of your farm by using 
Atlas Farm Powder, Sent free on request—mail the coupon now. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY $782! Wilmington, Del. 


Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Houghton, Joplin, Kansas City, Knoxville, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Lonis 


ol punch a hole, charge it, 
ight a fuse and the work is 
done! You can do your own’ 
blasting easily and quickly 
with Atlas Farm Powder— 
made especially for agricultu- 
ral use. . It is sold by dealers 
near you. 














Tree at left planted in blasted 
peas at right, in spade-dug ATLAS POWDER CO.: 


Wilmington, Del. PF15 ¢ 


Send me your 74-page book ‘Better 
Farming.” 1 am interested in the use 
of explosives for the purpose before 
‘ which I mark X. 


Stump Blasting f 
Boulder Blasting 
Subsoil Blasting 
Tree Planting 
Ditch Digging 
Road Building 























) ou know where the 
e ANIMAL MATTER 
in Armour Fertilizers comes 


il the hogs and cattle. 


| for your land—GOOD for 
i your crops—GOOD for your 
\) pocketbook—-GOOD for your 
i disposition — a GOOD all 
U 


it Nashville, Tenn. 


ertihzers 


from. You may have grown 


ArmourFertilizers are GOOD 


"round investment. 


From the farm — 
back to the farm 





Armour Fertilizer Works 


Atlanta,Ga. Jacksonville, Fla. Greensboro, N.C. 
Baltimore, Md. 


New Orleans, La. 
Chicago, Ill. 











‘thee Be BE aR ielanennm-eatnaconma 


HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 

i dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will.insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 

Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 

he state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 


ae will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


given. : , 

These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper 
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Get This Big FREE 
Land Clearing 
| BYore) em OL 


EN of America— 
readers of this 
Paper! I have been 
advertising my land 
system for 


iSyears.Starting with 
a tiny I little shop, Miles 
Bateman and I—two 
workmen — have built 
up i a Grontest business 
in the world. 
Thive are more Hercules 
Machines in the field now 
making money for 
their owners than 

all other kinds put 

together. 


Why? Write and See 


Right now we have a special new propo- 

sition to make on a wonderful new ma- 

chine. It willmake money for you. Write 

and see what it is. e will stake our 25 

year record on its being the best land 
offer ever made. 


HERCULES 


Triple-Power Portable 
STUMP PULLER 
i aren oe ea ene Land 


cleared f: 
method. 




















derfui new by our Unlimited 
Get our new book 

price offer ‘Don't put aol tons 

Hercules Mfg. Co. 

280 25th Street 

Centerville, lowa 


Hercules Hand Power 
—Paualls vow 000 lbs, 
sk about i 














Start Seed 
With Suntrapz 


Midget seed starters 
and plant growers— 
work indoors or out- 
doors. Two of them 
tostart the seed will 
setout both acold frame and an ample kitchen 
— They will put you weeks ahead. 


ell trapz. 50c 
ty 8 un .. a (No Glass,) delivered 


ae by our complete eotetoges of 


Garden Outfits. Fre: 
9 Sunlight Double 
geet Glass Sash Co. 


960 E. Broa 
Louisville, ad 

















mall first cost, 
tent draft’ and won- 
derfully strong construction 
are important advantages of the 


writing for our special cat- 
alog. State what machine 


er’s name. 


Hench & Drom- 
gold Company, 
1548 Sixth Ave. 
York, Penna. 








Pall X to 
Tie ee EE ga ly. Trial. 
batteries. 10 ¥ BE ng 


more 
2 on Terms. 

lo 
Veer Guera 


Cranking. 


engine 

ever built. book free. A 
THE OTTAWA ae — _ 
1091 King Street, WA, KANSAS. 


























FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS | 


VI—How to Supply Our Potash Requirements 


By C. A. MOOERS 














UE to the European war, potash 

salts are now selling from six to 

seven times as much as formerly. 
The question therefore arises, can 
they now be used profitably for fer- 
tilizer purposes? Another and close- 
ly related question is the possibility 
of using other materials which either 
act as substitutes for potash or enter 
into chemical reactions which set 
this element free, and so bring about 
a better utilization of the natural soil 
supply. Also there is the promising 
suggestion of the adoption of sys- 
tems of farming which will make the 
best possible use of the available 
potash supply. 
Can Potash Salts Be Used Profitably 

At Present Prices? 

N THE consideration of the possi- 

ble profitableness of potash salts, 
the fact should not be overlooked 
that the country is not producing, or 
able to get in any way soon, more 
than a small fraction of the quantity 
demanded previous to the war. As- 
suming, however, an adequate com- 
mercial supply, but at say 30 cents 
per pound of K20, for what crops, if 
any, can it be used with a reasonable 
chance of profit? In answering this 
question, a number of factors must 
be taken into consideration: one is 
the soil need of potash; another is 
the special effect of potash deficiency 
on the individual crop; and a third 
and very important item is the mar- 
ket value of the crop. Also we must 
remember that the use of any fertil- 
izer is attended with the risk of a 
very unfavorable season which will 
make the application next to worth- 
less so far as the crop of that sea- 
son is concerned. 

With regard to soil need, we can 
safely say that the less the need the 
greater will be the risk in using 
potash as well as any other of the 
plant food elements. There is at 
least one good reason for this state- 
ment, to wit, that the less an ele- 
ment is needed the less it is apt to 
be the limiting factor in crop pro- 
duction; that is, seasonal conditions 
and other disturbing influences often 
limit the crop. The results of the 
Rothamsted experiments, for ex- 
ample, long ago showed that as the 
yield increased it became more and 
more difficult to make any further 
increases by the application of 
nitrate of soda, not because of any 
over-supply of this material, so far 
as the plants were concerned, but be- 
cause soil moisture was insufficient 
to allow of a further utilization of it. 

As to the effect of potash on the 
different parts of the plant, the gen- 
eral rule is that a deficiency of 
potash affects first of all the stem 
and leaf growth. A _ considerably 
greater deficiency is required to cut 
down the production of the grain of 
corn, wheat, etc. On the other hand, 
a hay crop is particularly liable to 
be reduced by a deficiency of potash. 
At the Tennessee Station, for ex- 
ample, a no potash plot where both 
a cowpea and a wheat crop have 
been removed each year for ten 
years in succession, gave an average 
yield of 0.65 ton of cowpea hay per 
acre for the last five years. An ad- 
joining plot under the same condi- 


| tions, except that 50 pounds per acre 


of muriate of potash was applied an- 
nually, gave an average yield of 1.09 
tons of cowpea hay. These same 
plots, however, yielded 15.3 and 16.2 
bushels per acre of wheat respective- 
ly as the average for the last five 
years. Potash was therefore of ap- 
preciable advantage to the crop of 
pea hay, but not for the wheat, the 
yields of which were easily within 
the limits of error. 

As further illustrating the effect of 
potash on different crops, experi- 
mental results from South Carolina 


may be cited. At the Coast Station 
40 pounds of muriate of potash per 
acre increased the yields of corn and 
oats practically 3 bushels each, the 
cowpea hay was increased by 350 
pounds, and the seed cotton by 270 
pounds. At the Pee Dee Station corn 
showed a decrease from the applica- 
tion of 83 1-3 pounds of muriate of 
potash per acre, but the increase of 
both oats and pea hay was about as 
at the Coast Station, while the in- 
crease of seed cotton was 320 pounds 
per acre. Cotton therefore as well 
as the pea hay was especially bene- 
fited by the application of potash. 

The third consideration, the mar- 
ket value of the crop, is the most 
important of all. At 30 cents a pound 
for potash it is easy to see that only 
those crops which give the greatest 
returns per acre can be seriously 
considered. Either wheat or corn, 
both the grain and the other parts 
of the crop being included, remove in 
the neighborhood of 1 1-4 pounds of 
potash per bushel, or 37.5 cents 
worth; pea hay, clover hay, etc., re- 
move 50 to 40 pounds of potash per 
ton or $9-to $12 worth. On the other 
hand, a bushel of Irish potatoes con- 
tains only about one-fourth pound of 
potash, or 7.5 cents worth. With re- 
spect to cotton, the approximate 
figures are as follows: 


PER BALE OF COTTON 
500 Ibs. lint cot- 


ton contains 2.30 Ibs. potash @ 30c $ 0.69 q 


1090 lbs, seed 








contains .. 12.75 lbs. potash @ 30c 3.83 
Stems, leaves 

and bolls.. 44.95 Ibs. potash @ 30c 13.48 

DOA siccces COE $18.00 


To sum the matter up briefly, after 
reviewing the results of field experi- 
ments obtained at various places, the 
writer feels justified in saying that 
with the exception of cotton and cer- 
tain truck and fruit crops, the use of 
potash salts for fertilizer purposes is 
not justified at present prices, and 
that even for the crops mentioned 
their use is not warranted except on 
soils greatly in need of this par- 
ticular element, and even then the 
amount used should be reduced below 
that recommended under ordinary 
conditions. 


Substitutes for Potash Salts 


T= question of substitutes for pot- 
ash salts is of importance not only 
now but in the future. At the out- 
set it should be recognized that no 
other element can completely take 
the place of potash so far as_ its 
physiological functions in the plant 
are concerned, but the results of a 
number of experiments, such as those 
made in this country by Wheeler and 
Hartwell at the Rhode Island Station, 
show that sodium salts help in a case 
of potash deficiency, that is, an appli- 
cation of a sodium salt enables the 
crop to get along with the minimum 
amount of potash. Some of their re- 
sults are of special interest. Various 
kinds of root crops, such as turnips 
and beets, were especially benefited 
by sodium salts, so that a one-fourth 


ration of potash with a full ration of 


sodium salts gave nearly as good re- 
turns as a full ration of potash. In 
the case of mangel wurzels, sodium 
salts added to an application of 300 
pounds per acre of muriate of pot- 
ash greatly increased the yield. 

The results of the Rothamsted ex- 
periments from 1852 to 1901, as given 
by Hall, showed that either sodium 
or magnesium sulphate maintained 
crop yields without potash for a 
number of years, but that as time 
went on the plots receiving only 
these salts yielded relatively less and 
less but the plot where potash was 


used alone approached in yields the | 








plot where all three had been used. | 


A practical conclusion from such re- 
sults is that cheap salts of either 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


For It teiey 


so you can make > early 
selections. It’s ‘© im- 
portant this year than ever . 
where you buy your 


are fortunate in | 


prices TODAY. 
Wood, Stubbs & Ce. 
Incorporated 
Louisville 





—no mecessary. ao 
one anchor. Patented cable take-up does 
away with ing up slack cable. 
ee oe stump 
peed and save time. Tremendous aed 
gained by leverage principle. Works in a 
Position. ily moved on its big broad 
wooo nis) aS iow or no fis 
on aran aw ro no flaw. 
the KIRSTIN M D we guar. 


pn a pe of 10% by 3 eon r any oth 
way of sg of OP land for the plow. en-day 
on stump land. You can make 


Big Money for Yourself 
under our Profit Sharing Plan. Write today 


for that plan and our big, Free illustrated 

book,’ 7 in Your p Land.’ 
i et 

5046 Ludington Street Michigan 
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A Little Farm Complete for $350 


With comfortable little bungalow, live stock, floc 
of chickens, poultry house and set of implements 

to move into and go to work. Only ten o' 
these ready-made little farms available on Litt'+ 


Planters Colony at hichland Heights in the Shr 
nandoah Valley of Virginia. Write quick for tuli 
eng op and easy terms of payment. 

H. LaBAUME, A, & 1. Agt., N. & W. Ry- 
443 Arcade Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 
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sodium or magnesium may be used 
to some advantage on potash poor 
soils, and that a decided preference 
should be given to sodium nitrate as 
compared with other nitrogenous 
fertilizer materials. 

From a theoretical point of view, 
both land plaster and lime might be 
expected to liberate some of the rel- 
atively insoluble forms of potash 
found in the soil, and considerable 
experimental evidence has been se- 
cured at a number of stations in sup- 
port of this view. These materials 
would of course be expected to be 
more effective on the heavier types 
of soil which have good reserve sup- 
plies and less effective on those soils 


with a low content of potash. Un- | 
fortunately, the soils most in need of 


available potash beiong as a rule to 
the latter class. 
many soils which are 
deficient in potash can be appreciably 
helped by this indirect means. 

In connection with the use of the 
materials just mentioned, attention 
may be called to the well established 
principle that an abundant supply of 
all the elements of plant food, save 
one, enables the crop to get along 
with the minimum supply of the one 
that is deficient. More liberal appli- 
cations therefore of both acid phos- 
phate and nitrate of soda seem war- 
ranted at this time, from the point of 
view either of potash conservation or 
of the high price of crops. 


How Diversified Farming Helps 


HE writer wishes to call attention 

now to what he considers the most 
important means of securing an ade- 
quate potash supply for 
farm purposes, viz., diversified farm- 
ing. Time will not be taken to go 
into this subject in detail, but diver- 
sification naturally results in the 
keeping of more livestock. The pot- 
ash from the crops fed can, by keep- 
ing the manure under cover, be re- 
turned to the land with little loss. 
In this connection it is of interest 
to note that cxperimental results, 
such as those recently gotten at the 
Mississippi Station, show that ma- 
nure can be used instead of kainit to 
reduce injury. from cotton rust. Di- 
versified farming should include a 
judicious rotation of crops at least 
some of which may be pastured off. 
Suppose, for example, a soy bean or 
a cowpea crop be grown and hogged 
off. Nearly all of the potash of the 
crop would be left on the land. Sup- 
pose that either a crimson clover or 
a bur clover crop follow for green 
manure purposes, would not a cotton 
crop immediately following be in a 
fair way to get not only the nitrogen 
but also the potash needed? 

Farmers near towns and_ cities 
could probably make much better use 
ef the manure from livery stables 
and the like than they are doing at 
the present time. At 30 cents per 
pound for potash, 15 cents for nitro- 
gen and 5 cents for phosphoric acid, 
these three elements make the plant 
food value of a ton of average 
manure $3.70. This means that where 
potash is much needed a longer haul 
is justified than in the past. 

The practice of composting may be 
revived as recently suggested by the 
director of the New Jersey Station, 
Dr. Lipman, who has been experi- 


menting with a compost of soil, rock | 


phosphate, sulphur and a_— small 
amount of manure 
object of getting available phosphoric 
acid at a moderate cost. Other ma- 
terials could, of course, be added and 
so increase the manure output. 
obtainable along’ the 
coast, sea weeds might be used more 
extensively than formerly. The dry 
sea weed of the Atlantic coast con- 
tains from 1 to 3 per cent of nitro- 
gen, 3 to 8&8 per cent of phosphoric 
acid and 2 to 5 per cent of potash. 
At least one fertilizer concern, Swift 
& Company, has established a plant 
on the Pacific coast for the utiliza- 
tion of kelp, which is not burned, but 
when dried and ground is used in 
fertilizer, mixtures. 


Vherever 


with the prime | 


On the other hand, | 
only slightly | 


practical | 







































New Deere Light 
Draft Gang 
Plow 


For twenty years 
the New Deere Gang 
wi— has had the good 
epinion of enough 
farmers to make it 
mr. the one best seller— 
And, today, it is the same plow 
it was twenty years ago, with the 

usual minor refinements added. 
It is light draft, 


\ Correct in design, always rep- 
ced With inka Gece resenting the highest develop- 
bottoms, known all ment of the plow-maker’s art, 
over the world for the New Deere Gang is a leader, 


superior work, easy : 
couring and light and has been every single year 


pulling qualities. It for twenty years. 


cuts and turns full 
SdCy SE RaseOw: Go cd John Deere deal- 
A simple, practical er san oo 
foot lift and auxiliary this plow 
hand lift levereasy over — you 
to raise bottoms out 
of the ground. opiay ae 
John Deere Quick see why it is gis 
ee ee cr such a popu- 2 
yrect labor and time ; 
pai rs. Share can be lar plow. : 
taken off easily, only 
one mut te rernove. 












The New Deere 
Gang is the most 
widely used plow of 
its type. 
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The Syracuse y 
Spring Harrow is un- 
cloggable; has direct Syracuse Farm Implements 


draft without side 
aeetten, alenaie ana ** the result of over forty years 


Positiveadjustments. study and experience. Quality 
Any number of sec- has always been the company’s 
tions may be com- motto. 
“—. si iceil Every Syracuse implement is 
3 A scientifically designed, and is 
— " Be sesso built of the best material obtain- 
bolt holes. able. To assure its uniformity 
Syracuse harrows and keep the quality of iron up 
are unusually strong. to the high Syracuse standard, 
a complete chemical laboratory 
is maintained by the company. 
A careful analysis is 
made of each day’s 
melt. When you buy 
a Syracuse implement 
you can be assured 
that you will get sat- 
isfaction. 
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For seventy-nine 
years the John Deere 
organization has spec- 
ialized in making high- 
grade plows. John 

>. je os Deere Plows are noted 

e John Deere the world over for their high 
ee es quality material, workmanship 
for farmers who ro- and their ability to do the best 
tate their crops or kind of work. 
a tires The policy of turning out the 
tame sod as well as best has paid the John Deere 


— orold ground Company. The John Deere fac- 
Mcldboard has a tory makes more steel plows 


long, slowturn which than any other organization in 
se the soil to the world. 


t ad t . 
ro Soa ik done nok The name ‘‘John Deere” on a 


break up the furrow plow is an assurance of highest 
slice but lapsthefur- quality material and satisfactory 
row sufficiently to 7 1 
bury ereen vegetation S€Irvice. It means real plow value. 
in loose soil, prevent- ‘ : : 
ing further growth 
andhastening decay. 

John Deere Plows 
are made in styles to 
meet all conditions, 
no matter what they 
are. 

Look for the name 
"John Deere’? when 
you buy. 







































JOHN DEERE, 








156 page 
j reference 
/) book—tells all about a com- 
plete line of farm implements 
and how to adjust and use 
many of them. A practical 
encyclopedia of farm imple- 
ments. Worth dollars. 
Describes and illustrates 
Plows for Tractors; Walking 
and Riding Plows; Disc Plows; 
Cultivators; Spring Tooth and 
Spike Tooth Harrows; Disc 
Harrows; Alfalfa and Beet 
Tools; Farm and Mountain 


QUEM 


ROOK FREE 








Wagons; Manure Spreaders; 
Inside Cup and Portable Grain 
Elevators; Corn Shellers; Hay 
Loaders; Stackers; Rakes; 
Mowers and Side Delivery 
Rakes; Hay Presses; Kaffir 
Headers; Grain Drills; Seed- 
ers; Grain and Corn Binders. 


This beok will be sent free to 
everyone stating what imple- 
ments he is interested in and 
asking for Package No. X: -. 


JOHN DEERE, MOLINE, ILL 



































































John Deere Plows 




























John Deere Spreader 
The Spreader with 
the Beater on 
the Axle 

MOwnNtine “ 
the beater on 
the axle simpli- 
fied the con- 
struction, elimi- 






ed on axle. 












nated troublesome parts and E 
made possible a successful low- “tive wheels out of 
down spreader with big drive 
wheels. Therearenoshaftstoget driven by manure 
out of line, no chains to cause M°vins toward the 
trouble, and no clutches to 
adjust. The only spreader with ing eccentric apron- 
beater and beater drive mount- rive—a new and ex- 




















Low down, with big 





the way. Easy to load. 
Revolving rake, 







beater—no bunching 
of manure. Ball bear- 














clusive driving device. 
akes uniform 
spreading certain. 
ide spread 
attachment 
for spread- 
ing seven 
feet wide can 























No chains 
nor gears. 
Quickly re 
moved. 
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Cotton seed cannot tested out through years of satis- 
factory field use. Acotton picker 
whecl extends through the bot- 


choke up in the hop- 
per—a cotton picker 
wheel prevents it. 


HORIZONTAL CELL 


accurate drop. aging it. 

with dirt-proof gear 

case. 
Specialshaped 


points opens furrow 
and pulverizes the 


of the shovel. Soil 
falls behind and cov- 
ers the seed. 
Adjustable press 
wheel can be fur- 
nished. Noleverueed 
on this press wheel. 
Depth of planting 
can be regulated 
with the foot while 
planter is in motion. 


ALS, John Deere Combined Cotton 







John Deere OR- tom ofthe hopper. 7 
LIQUE SELECTION, revolves in one direction and the 
DELIVERY SEED Cotton spider in the other — 
PLATE for corn—an separating the seed without dam- 


Positive gear drive made by turning a thumb nut 
on the hopper. 

Hoppers are beaded. 
shovel with reversible plates fit perfectly. All the seed 
in the hopper is planted. Peanut 
soil. without throw- Plates or a special hopper can be 
ing Yt up on the face furnished for planting shelled or 
unshelled peanuts. 





and Corn Planters 

John Deere Cotton 
and Corn Planters are 
highly successful. They 
have been thoroughly 





This wheel 












Change in quantity is 









Seed 





































There is a big advan- 
tage in buying imple- 
ments of your home- 
town dealer. 


He gladly “‘backs up” 
the implements he sells, 
and he is on the ground 
to see that they make 
good. He makes his 
home in your locality— 
the place his goods are 
sold. 


He handles a line of 
high-grade implements 
—and you can see before 
you buy. 
season, when work is 
pressing, he can furnish 
repairs promptly for the 
goods he sells. 


Your Home Town Dealer 


n’t in stock just exactly 
the style of implement 
you want, he can give 
you quick service in get- 
ting it to you. 


warehouses 
mense 
have been established in 
various sections of the 
country. 
Deere dealer is conven- 
iently located to one of 
these houses. 


In the busy two supplies of imple- 
mentc 
by your home-town deal- 
er and that of the factory 
warehouse. 







If, by chance, he has- 














John Deere factory 
with im- 
storage rooms 











Every John 










This, really, gives you 


the stock carried 





MOLINE, ILLINOIS 





When writing to advertisers say: 
The Progressive Farmer, 


“J am Writing you as an advertiser in 
hich guarantees ali advertising it carries.” 
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se One of My. Famous 


ohon Buggies 60 Days 
ON TRIAL 


HAT’S my prvposition. It is backed by $30,000 

] bank bond. My big Free new book—the catalog 

masterpiece of a lifetime—three generations of 

buggy making experience boiled down. Printed ia colors. 

Tremendous in size. More stylesthanever. Prices downto 

bedrock. lso shows full line of harness. ‘Trust ine enough 
to send fur the book. My prices will amaze you. 


Write for the Boox Today—Unlimited Cuarantee 
No one else ever dared make such an offer. Ican 


because my manufacturing conditions are best. 
We are smuail town people and have small —=@ 



















We are the largest buggy 
and harn«ss manufacturers ¥ 
Selling direct to the con- 
sumer. My Money-Saving 
Merchandise Farm Equip- 

¥ ment catalog should bein 
your hands also. ; 
Write—get these books to- 
daw Save money and time; 
deal with your own kind of 
people. Just address 
a@ post card to 


O. T. BOHON, President 


The D. T. Bohon Co. 


20 Main Street 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


BOHON’S BUGGIES 


From Factory to YOU — Save YOU Money 





































2g BOE Tiga EK arg allie — 


Has Been Made on Our 


00 an Acre Everbearing Strawber- 


ry or at that Rate From a Small Patch. 


If you live near city, town or even in prosperous coun- 
try neighborhood, small garden patch will pay better 
than 50 times the land in anything else. The novelty 
of fine strawberries in summer and fall catches the cus- 
tomer; the exquisite flavor of this berry, surpassing that 
of almost any other fruit in the world, holds him. 
Order now (plants will be sent when weather is right 
with free book and plant food doubling crop, all deliv- 
ered free) full crop 1917. Absolute guarantee. Sank 
reference. Catalogue which will save you half on Fruit 
trees, Shade trees, Hedge plants, Rose bushes, etc., if 
you address Dept. B. 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., 
















Kittrell, N. C. 











' GOOD SEED— 


GOOD CROPS 


The more you put into a crop the more you 

will getout of it. You can’t expect “bumper 

crops” unless you give them careful attention and use 
the right kind of seed, 


ped. Cheapen your seed and you 
cheapen your crop, limit its productivity, and LIMIT 
YOUR INCOME. The success of your crop depends largely 
on the seed you buy. 
DEMAND THE VERY BEST SEED 

We handle nothing but the very best seed and yet our 
prices are reasonable. We will be glad to quote you by 
return mail on Clovers, Grassés, Vetches, Alfalfa, Soy 
Beans, 90 Day Velvet Beans, Peas, Cane Seed, Onion Sets, 
Irish Potatoes, Cotton Seed, Oats, Rye, Barley, Corn, etc., 


and our deliveries are just as prompt. Write today. 


WalUhacaahan 
" CAFFNEY,— S.C. 

















~%\ Get rock bottom direct from factory prices— — a we 6 
Wp \ 13c per rod up—on Brown's DOUBLE (¢ 
\\ VANIZED stiff stay fence. Outlasts all othe 
\\ FACTORY PRICES, FREIGHT PREPAID 
»wn fence is made of Basic Open Hearth_ 
Wire — DOUBLE GALVANIZED. Free~Y 
Mi Book shows 150 styles. Also Gates, Barb 
* P and Steel Posts. Our prices save 
* to 40%. Write today for money 
by saving Free Book and sample to tes 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., 
DEPT. 337 - 


Ss —— sl as 


URS: FRE 
A Fence Bargain, Book 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








FURROW SLICES 





TEN GOOD FARM IMPLEMENTS 


I—The Culti-Packer a Great Imple- 
ment 


{In addition to the letters printed in our 





“Implement and Machinery Special, we 
are printing under this heading (one «a 
; week) ten other “farmers’ experience let- 
{| ters’ about implements and machines that 
should be more generally used in the 
South.) 


NE machine that to my mind is a 
necessity on every farm 
good and sane farming is the aim of 
the operator is a roller of some de- 
scription. There are many types of 
rollers offered for sale, all of which 
have their good points, but too many 
have bad points in such profusion 
| as to render them undesirable. 

The corrugated culti-packer com- 
bines the essential features that most 
satisfactorily attains the desired con- 
ditions. It is also easily used to ac- 
complish many other tasks. Its use 
in covering grass and clover seed is 
highly satisfactory, also the 
grain, wheat, oats, etc. The surface 
is left in small ridges, which pre 
vent heaving in winter, and in rainy 
seasons the water is more readily 
absorbed and the formation of wash- 
ed spots is reduced to a 
The culti-packer also is a valuabte 
implement in conserving the proper 
condition of seed “%ed texture in the 
germination and primary growth of 
corn. 

One of the fundamental principles 
of soil fertility is the physical availa- 
bility of the soil plant foods. The 
finer the soil particles the greater the 


where 


small 


minimum. 


surface exposed to feeding plant 
roots. This pulverized condition is 
also favorable to chemical changes 





and liberation of plant food, brought 
| about by the decay of vegetable mat- 
ter and bacterial activity. A warm, 
well aerated, moist essential 
to all conditions governing plant 
growth and: desired soil changes, 
either physical chemical. The 
culti-packer provides these conditions 
more efficiently than any other fol- 
ler [ have seen. 

For all practical purposes, I advise 
a packer weighing 900 pounds. The 
added weight of driver will give a 
proper load for two horses. 

Roanoke, Va. i. DE GUY, tr: 


soil is 


or 


‘Losses of Fertilizers by Leaching 
N BULLETIN No. 132 of the Florida 
Experiment*Station are given the re- 

sults of some interesting experimen- 

tal work to ascertain the extent to 
which fertilizers are lost by leaching. 
The conclusions arrived at from five 
years’ investigations are as follows: 
1. Newly cleared land when exposed 
to heavy rainfall soon loses much of 
its fertility through leaching. 

2. The fertility of the soil may be 
maintained by growing legumes and 


applying fertilizers. Much of the 
loss may be prevented by growing 
crops. 

3. The greatest loss of fertility 
from unfertilized soils occurs with 


the nitrogen which leaches through 
in considerable quantities. 

4. Nitrification of the soil organic 
| matter, thus changing the nitrogen to 
a form readily lost by leaching, pro- 
ceeds rapidly in cultivated soils under 
Florida conditions. 
| 5. Phosphoric acid and potash are 
i lost in small quantities from the un- 
| fertilized soil, since they are present 
| largely in insoluble forms. 

6. Lime is lost in considerable quan- 
| tity, thus bringing about an acid con- 
| 
| 





dition in the 
7. When cultivated 
lized with a 
element lost in largest 
leaching is nitrogen. 
8.-Nitrate of leaches 
rapidly and in amounts than 
sulphate of ammonia or dried blood 
9. Nitrate 
in small 
als and usually as a top-dr« 
10 


soil. 


soils are fertil 
fertilizer, tl 


amounts 


complete 


soda more 


larger 


of soda should be u 


amounts at frequent int 


Distribution of 


ences to a considerable extent the 
amounts of the fertilizing constitu- 
ents which leach through. 

11. Soils similar to that used in 
this work have the capacity for fixing 
large quantities of phosphoric acid 
applied in the form of acid phosphate. 

12. Such souls have the capacity for 
fixing considerable potash, but. this 
power is exhausted, and after- 
ward relatively large amounts of pot- 


soon 


ash are lost through leaching. 





Uncle John Says— 














h gritan’ gump- 
tion has got ten times the chance ofthe 
boy with the silver spoon in his mouth 
but no stiffenin’ in his spinal colyum. 











|OUR HEALTH TALK | 
Children Should Not Drink Coffee 


T IS well recognized that the young, 
immature, growing organism, either 





animal or vegetable, is more easily 
and quickly influenced and more 
readily harmed than the fully devel- 
oped, mature organism. The phy- 
sician recognizes this fact when he 
prescribes ten times as much of a 
certain drug for the mother as for 
the baby daughter to secure the same 
result. Our researches have shown 
that coffee is harmful to the adult 
organism which is unaccustomed to 


its use. It would therefore 
tionably be more harmful to the child 
than to the man or the woman. The 
custom of giving the child hot water 


with a little 


unques- 


Lea, OF COtee in it ttie 
so-called “cambric” concoctions) is 
to be condemned utterly. The 
foundation for 


one 
the coffee or tea habit 
is being laid at a time ief 
beverage of the boy or virl 
pure milk and water unc: 
by the presence of the 


when t 





which occur in tea or cotfee. 
To give a stimulant to an active, 
restless schoolboy is bad, both logi- 





cally and dietetically. What the boy 
needs is nourishment, and coffee not 
only does not give it, but, by leading 
to too early satisfaction of thi wpe 
tite, may lead to under nuirition 
can the effect ta later vouth be any- 
thing but undesirable. The fo 
tion of future health is laid at ihis 
time or not at all. If the } 
is in the abit of keeping hot co 
ilmost constantly at hand, and 
it » keen down “tha i £ 
temp i but | , 
( 1 lea o d tu ( ( 
t¢ yt1! hy lal LO. a i « 
t ri tey 
( i} u ) I a 
generatioi P 
| I< 1 ‘ 
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‘<onstitu- 
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osphate. 
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HOW FO GET RICH LANDS 


Vi.—Soil Waching and Leaching: Their Relation to Soil Fertility 


By 8. L. moss 





Y SOIL washing we mean the 
Becesst carrying away by water of 
the. soil .particles, there going 
along with these, of course, whatever 
plant foods they may contain. Leach- 


ing, on the other hand, is a term used 


to deseribe the process by which 
water, in percolating through a soil, 
carries with it some of the valuable 
plant. feod contained. 


Our Enormous Loss From Soil 
Wacehing 

NE who stands beside a creek or 

river during the spring months 
when. rains are heavy has visible 
evidence of what soil erosion or 
washing is costing us. Every hol- 
low, branch, creek and river flows 
muddy with the best ef our soils. 
Part of the matter carried by these 
flood. waters may be deposited when 
the adjacent valleys are overfiowed, 


but most of it is carried out to sea } 


or deposited in swamps or marshes 
where it may never again be of use in 
helping to feed and clothe the world. 


To a greater or less extent this 
wearing down of the earth’s surface 


and carrying it away to lower levels fF 


is going on constantly, year _after 
year, century after century; it is na- 


ture’s ceaseless effort to establish a f 


balance. But on rolling, cultivated 
lands everywhere in humid sections 
it has been. an expensive process, in 
many cases actually ruinous, as is 
only toe evident in the gullied hill- 
sides thrown out to broomsedge and 
old field pines, a burden rather than 
an asset to their owners. 


Soil Conservation First 
Ae? even ahead of soil-building 


must come soil conservation—soil- 


saving. For it will avail us little if 


we grow legumes and apply stable | 
manures and commercial: fertilizers, | 47 


only to let the heavy rains carry 


away the plant foeds they contain. | 


Yet here in the South we see this 
very thing occurring every year. Fer- 


tilizers are poured upon unterraced {| 


hillsides, where no attention is paid 
to the direction in which the rows 
are run, gullies are allowed to grow 
deeper and wider, smaller and small- 
er crops are harvested despite the 
fertilizers used, and finally the field 
is abandoned to a kinder nature who, 
perhaps, after a generation, may suc- 
ceed in clothing its nakedness. 


Farmers who till rolling tands any- 


where from Virginia to west Texas, | 


from Kentucky to the Gulf, may as 
well decide at once that upon saving 
their hillsides depends their own eco- 
nomic salvation, and in saving these 
cultivated rolling lands, they must 
sooner or later come to the inevit- 
able conclusion that some form of 
terracing is essential. In the next 
article 4n this series we will discuss in 
detail the problem of terracing roll- 
ing lands. 


The Effect of Leaching 


AS WE have already pointed out, 
soil washing takes place over the 
surface, while leaching refers to solu- 
ble plant foods carried away in the 
soil water without the actual move- 
ment of soil particles. A common 
example of leaching is afforded by 
the dripping of wood ashes to make 
lye. The water passing through the 
open, porous mass of ashes carries 
out and into the receptacle below the 
soluble matter, leaving little or no 
water soluble material in the ashes. 


In like manner soil leaching occurs, 
though many factors affect the degree 
to which plant foods may be lost 
though many factors affect the degree 
consider some of these. 

1. The degree of porosity, that is, 
whether the soil and subsoil are loose 
and open, or tight and retentive, great- 


ly influences the degree-of loss from 
leaching. “An open, sandy -soil with 


a sandy subsoil suffers more than any 





“ 


other from teaching, while a stiff clay 
soil underlaid. with a tight clay sub- 
soit may suffer scarcety at all. 

2. The kind-and ferm of the plant 
food in the seil is another factor af- 
fecting the degree of loss from leach- 
ing. Nitregen is the plant food ele- 
ment tost to the greatest extent 
through leaching, and “nitrate nitro- 
gen,” that is, nitrogen in a form im- 
mediately available to ptants, is lost 
most rapidty of all the forms of ni- 
trogen. Thus the nitrogen in nitrate 
of soda, which is soluble in water, 
may. when applied to land with a 


sandy, open subsoil be rapidty carried 
downward out of reach of the plant 
roots, especialty if very heavy rains fol- 
low shorthy after it is applied. Organic 


' nitrogen, such as occurs in cottonseed 


meal, dried bleod and tankage, is 
leached ont-much more siewly, since 
it is insoluble in water until convert- 
ed into nitrate nitrogen by chemical 
action, which takes place relatively 
slowly. 

Experiments have shown that lime 
is teached out of the soil fairly rapid- 
ly when other conditions are favora- 
ble, while phosphoric acid-and potash, 
because of their becoming “fixed” or 
largely insoluble in the soil water, 
are leached away in-relatively small 
quantities. 

From these facts, we are safe in 
concluding that we may apply phos- 
phate and .petash. fertilizers at al- 
most any time .and.on most soils 
without danger ef any. serious losses 
from leaching, but.that nitrogen is an 
element that must be used with a 
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great deal more care, else heavy 
Josses may oecur. Nitrate of soda es- 
pecially should not be applied until 
the plants are ready to use.it,.and on 
very sandy sels the other forms of 
nitrogen as welt-cannot be safely ap- 
plied except around the growing 
creps. 

3%. Another factor affecting the 
amount of plant. feeds dost by Jeach- 
ing is climatic conditions. In the €Cot- 
ten Belt, where the winter rainfall is 
heavy .and temperatures relatively 
high, chemical action in the soil may 
continue through the winter, and the 
nitregen thus made solwbie is often 
leached away and lost. 

4. over creps may in targe meas- 
ure prevent heaching, since the solu- 
ble plant foods are taken up and held 
by the. growing pkants. 


§. Fillage encourages leaching, 


since its effect, through the aeration 
ef this soil is to hasten chemieal ac- 
tion, which in turn makes soluble the 
plant foods in the soil. 
























invitation 


—no catch words, 
THE 


p—o-< F< E 


that it is the best 


produce, 
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durability, freedom 


Where You Sce Thie Sign 
Goodrich Tiree ase Stecked 
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Aek Your Dealer tor Them 





Frrom Maine to California, and on f 
i > -around the werld, The B. F. Goodrich sg 


Bring back any Goodrich tires you feel 
have failed to give you right service. 


Goodrich. will at once make good aif their short- 
eomings—generously and gladly. 


There are no strings to this offer—no conditions , 


SUPER-GUARANTEE 


For a Goodrich Black Safety Tread Tire carries with 
it in the market an unwritten SUPER-GUARANTEE 


and most resourceful rubber manufacturer can 


The very name of Goodrich pledges it to the best 
service a fabric tire can give—sfyle, safety, comfort, 


The buyer takes no risk of imperfection in it, A 
Goodrich tire must deliver the high standard of 
service Goodrich pledges for it, or 
Goodrich Fair Treatment squares 
the account in full. 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Avtomobile Racia 





GOODRICH 


fabric tire, the largest, okiest, 


from tire trouble, and mileage. 


Akron, Ohio 


Aleo maker of the tires on which ‘Dario 


won the official 1916 National 
Championship 


~Silvertown ives. 
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30x3 $11.35 | 33x24 23.70 
30x 314 14.70 | 34x4 24.60 
31x 3% 315.35 | 34% 4% 31.20 
32x34 17.70 | 35x 434 32.55 
32x 4 43.10 6 


23.05 | 37 x5 
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OBER. 
FERTILIZERS 


Give the Cro 
A Good St 
—Then Nourish iit 






are quickly available. 


OBERMETHOD, for— 
the various plant foods, 


ly for your crops. 
mation today to (9) 
G. OBER & SONS COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT A 
Battimore, MpD., or 








Attanta, Ga. 


BERMETHOD nourishes 
the crop from seed time ’ til. 

: harvest, combining Nitrogen, 
Phosphoric Acid and Potash in just 
the right proportions. Some of these 
Some, the 
plant feeds upon a little later. There 
is never a lack of plant food in the 


| OBERMETHOD is a perfect blend. of 


There is an Ober Fertilizer made especial- 
Write for full infor- 











Tight as 





germ-proof well. 


, -No Rust, No Rot, No Decay. 





‘ever. Full information cheerfully given. 


Manufacturers 
Macon, Georgia 





a Jug 


Use Our Glazed ve 
for Well Curbing 


and make a jug-tight, 











It keeps your well water pure and sweet for 


‘Macon Sewer Pipe Works 
































Cleveland Big Boll 


I will sell 150to 200 bush- 
els early variety Cleveland 
Big Boll Cotton Seed, at 
$2 per bushel in lots of ten 
bushels or more. No other 
kind planted on my 400- 
acre farm for the past five 
years. Carefully ginned so 
as: not to be mixed with 
other. seed. 


JAMES T.*GANTT, ; 
‘Macon, : Georgia. 






























and Garage 





For Your Home, Barn 


Heavi-Cote 













roofing. Simply won’t rust. 
proof, Lightning proof, § 


Open hearth sheet steel 
Leak proof, Fire: 


tory prices for next 30day s. Write forsamples, 


AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Box 117 Ashland, Ky. | 
















EARLY COTTON SEED 
Choice Simpkins and King 


Grown on famous Youngsville, N. C., farms. 
early fruiting Big Bolled N. C. grown Cook 
Texas Rowden. Big stock, best quality, 


Charlotte National Bank, Charlotte, N. €. 
CHAS. D. ROBERTS CO., 
Tharlotte, 





Al 


moder 
prices, small orders or car load lots. Reference: 


aLe 


North Carolina. 


20 
unt 
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When writing to advertisers, say: “I 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








| est yielding variety, 
‘produced more than three times as 


ALL ROUND THE FARM 








Corn Variety Tests at the North 
Carolina Station Farm 


HE Central Station Farm is located 

in the eastern portion of the Pied- 
mont section of the state, about two 
miles southwest of Raleigh. The soil 
on which the tests are made is of uni- 
form and flat character. The type 
of soil is Cecil sandy loam in an un- 
improved condition. 

During the past twelve years, the 
Division of Agronomy has _ tested 
more than 100 varieties of corn on 
this farm, says Mr. C. B. Williams. 
Some of the varieties that were 
grown in the earlier tests are never 
heard of now. A large portion of 
them had never been carefully select- 
ed, so have been replaced by better 
yielding varieties. - 

In-the: 1916 variety test, twenty-five 
varieties were’ grown to compare 


| their yields and quality of grain. The 
| varieties ranged in yield between 5.8 


and 18.8 bushels per acre. The high- 


Latham’s Double, 


zor-back”, uncultivated terraces and 
will this year have all cultivated land 
with wide. terraces and shall plow 
right over them. We plow terraces 
up ten to fifteen feet wide and after a 
rain begin on top of them and plow 
up again, repeating this process till 
they are the required height. If there 
are any low places where water is 
likely to break over, we take a shovel 
and throw up till as high as rest of 
terrace. We are not bothered with 
many gullies, as our land has good 
clay subsoil and will not wash off 
very deep. ty 3 UOT. 
Seminary, Miss. 


Makes Farm Work Lighter 


A SMALL gasoline engine is no long- 

er an experiment. Such an engine 
has proved itself a great time and la- 
bor-saving machine for the busy 
farmer. When a_ small, portable, 
well-balanced engine of from two 
and one-half to four horse power can 
be purchased for from $100 to $150, 
there is little reason why farmers 
should not make much of their labor 





who desire it. All are invited to at- 
tend and assured of a hearty welcome 
and a very pleasant time. 





Farms That Pay Keep Men Busy 

HE general farm in ‘Ohio which 

provides the largest number of 
days of profitable labor for man and 
horse is the one that is most likely 
to pay best, according to a recent 
farm management demonstration of 
the Agricultural College Extension 
Service. On farms where more than 
300 working days were provided per 
man, the average net income was 
$800 in addition to what the farm 
contributed toward the living. Where 
the farm’ provided less than 225 work- 
ing days per man, the average net 
income was $383. The keeping of 
more livestock which was made pos- 
sible by. more crop acres per man 
helped to provide more days of labor 
in many instances. On the best pay- 
ing farms, there were 19 animal units 
per man, and on the poorest paXing 
farms, there were but 11 animal units 
per man. An animal unit, on the 




















A GROUP OF 


much as the lowest. Among these 
varieties were four local varieties, 
Hunt’s’ Prolific, Parker’s Prolific, 
White Crystalian, and Wyatt’s Im- 
proved Yellow. Parker’s Prolific 
ranked eighth, and the remainder 
were below twentieth in rank, accord- 
ing to yield of shelled corn per acre. 

When the average: yields for the 
past four years are compared, the fol- 
lowing varieties have stood best at 
this farm in yield per acre: 


tgs SOVeN- Cdl. 2 0 cas od.s Zod Bu. 
First Generation Cross...... 225 

Sotithern: Beauty:.....6v.0..+22.5 2 
ocke's Prolific... «i4:.% a3 21:5 --? 
Jarvis’ Golden Prolific...... 209 ” 
Weakley’s Improved........ 7. WY (ale 
MEM CUS sPLOHIIC ss 2606266 25'.” 
Spares sR OUP fat... sos. sess. 20.4 ” 
Marlboro Prolific... ..:.....%. i927” 
Hatnain s: Double... ....0+.... 18.4 ” 





Putting the Farm in Good Shape 


OW that the weather is unsettled 
and the ground too wet to plow, it 
is a splendid time to clean up all the 





Special wholesale face | 


eyesores on the farm. During Janu- 
lary we have cut briers and bushes 
| along fence rows and repaired fences 
where needed and terraced some 
land, besides clearing some three or 
four acres for g pasture. 
We cut the beches, briers, etc., 
'along both of the fence and 
| burn them or pile them out of the 
way where they will decay and enrich 
the soil. We never burn weeds, etc., 
| on terraces or corners where we can- 
not get to with plow, but spread them 
out and turn under 
This reminds ine 
ready done away 
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FLORIDA CORN 


easier. These engines are now SO, 
well perfected that they will work 
with -very little fastening to the 
ground, hence,they can be easily tak- 
en from place to place for the various 
jobs for which their services are 
needed.—Clemson College Bulletin. 





Arranging Gardens on Paper 
F ONE is arranging a garden on 
paper, the location of the vege- 
tables should be planned in such a 
way as to keep those of similar cul- 


tural conditions ° together. The 
perennials such as rhubarb, aspara- 
gus, horseradish and winter onions 


should be located at one side with 
such full season crops as .parsnips, 
salsify and Swiss chard. The sherter 
season cool crops, such as early cab- 
bage, onions, spinach; lettuce, rad- 
ishes, beets, carrots and peas, come 


next in order of their planting and ‘ 


finally the warmer plants, such as 
sweet corn, beans, tomatoes, peppers, 
eggplant, cucumbers and melons.— 
L. M. Montgomery. 


Guernsey Breeders to Meet 
HE Southeastern Guernsey Breed- 
ers’ Association which was organ- 
ized at Winston-Salem, N. C. on 
January 11, 1917, will hold a Guernsey 
Conference and banquet at Roanoke, 
Va.,-on March 1 in connection with 
the Virginia Dairymen’s Convention. 

Prominent breeders of Guernseys, 
representatives of the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, the United 
States Dairy Division, and members 
of the staff of Southern agricultural 
colleges will be present, giving infor- 
mation and encouragment to those 
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AND PIG CLUB BOYS 


basis of feeding, is estimated to be 
the equivalent of one cow; two colts, 
calves or heifers; five hogs; ten pigs; 
seven sheep; fourteen lambs; or one 
hundred chickens.—Ohio Agricultural 
College. 





A “Jack-of-all-trades” Engine 


S I write, I hear my-jack-of-all- 

trades engine (gasoline, two horse- 
power) running my pump and ‘electric 
generator. During two. recent rainy 
days it sawed wood where I have my 
saw rigged.under a shed. I ‘bought 
the saw several years ago and partly 
threw’ it away until two years ago 
when I bought a pump-jack and .the 
Then Tf got it out and rigged 
it up and now it is just good pastime 
for our boy to run it. Our water 
storage tank holds 1,000 gallons and 
needs’ filling only: every one or two 
weeks. 


Ayden, N.C. W. A. DARDEN. 





M® E. H. Anderson, Farm Demon- 

strator of Guilford County, N. C., 
has set an example that other county 
agents might well follow. Mr. Ander- 
son recently called a meeting of Guil- 
ford farmers in Greensboro, the coun- 
ty seat, and assisted the farmers who 
responded to his call in organizing a 
national farm loan association. As a 
result of this meeting, Guilford Coun- 
ty has one of the strongest national 
farm loan associations in the state 
and is ready to do business at the first 
call of the District Land Bank at Col- 
umbia, S. C. If your county agent has 
not taken the initiative in organizing 
such an association in your county, 
clip this note and send it to him. 
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| Orchard and Garden | 


Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next. 


O INSURE a good stand of vegeta- 

bles, make a germination test of 
all seed before planting. 

Have you sprayéd your fruit trees 
for scale insects? .It. will be too late 
after the buds open... 

As soon as the ground is in condi- 
tion. to work sow. kale and spinach. 
Not being affected by. ordinary cold, 
they furnish our best early spring 
gréens.—— — -—-----+-- me 

To -get your annual flower~ beds 
started early, sow the seed in the 
hotbed along withthe tender vege- 
tables: and. later transplant them: | 

‘Another month is left in which to 
set out fruit and shade trees. If 
you have not an orchard or if your 
home grounds are lacking in shade, 
do not allow the time to pass with- 
out remedying this matter. 

If you had a poor garden last year, 
plan.to have a good one during this 
year; if it was a success, plan to 
make it an even greater success. 

The demand for foodstuffs is prob- 
ably greater at this time than ever 
before in. the history of the country, 
and the indications are that this de- 
mand will increase. Therefore, in. 
addition to having a garden that will 
supply an abundance of vegetables 
throughout the year, farmers of the 
South should plant larger areas of 
Irish potatoes and sweet potatoes. 
The prospects are that a ready mar- 
ket will be found for all those that 
are not consumed at home. 

If you want good celery plants for 
transplanting in July (a good time to 
set them in the South), grow them 
yourself. Seed should be sowed not 
later than the middle of March in a 
well prepared seed bed having a 
northern exposure. The shady side 
of.a building or fence is a good place. 
Sow the seed in rows six to eight 
inches apart and cover a quarter of 
an inch deep. Watch the bed care- 
fully to see that it does not dry out 
before the plants come up. -When 
the plants have formed four leaves 
thin to two inches apart in the row, 
using the thinnings for transplanting 
to another portion of the bed. Un- 
til the plants become well estab- 
lished, keep the bed partially shaded 
with a brush or lath screen to pre- 
vent drying out. With good care— 
keeping the weeds and grass _ re- 
moved, occasionally stirring the soil 
between the rows, and giving atten- 
tion to watering when the weather is 
dry strong plants will be produced— 
better than any you can buy. 

FJ. CRIDER: 
Associate Horticulturist. 
Clemson College, S. C. 











Saw for Pruning 


HE pruning saw which is found 

now in the best orchards is one 
made especially for the pruning of 
trees. It has an arched frame simi- 
lar to that of a meat saw. The blade 
is narrow, about 14 inches long as a 
rule and will turn at any angle. This 
swivel action will allow the operator 
to cut in any direction, irrespective 
of the position of the frame, and he 
can thus get the blade into tight 
crotches and make a smooth clean cut 
that does not leave a stub. Owing to 
the narrowness of the blade, there is 
little friction and therefore the saw 
will cut easily and quickly. The saw 
is not expensive. It will repay its 
price many times, not only by doing 
better work than any other saw, but 
also by saving time. It is a good plan 
too to have a regular carpenter’s saw 
for use in cutting large limbs that 
are four or more inches in diame- 
ter. 

Next to a good saw, a person should 
have a pair of hand pruning shears. 


These should be strong andotherwise | 


of good quality, as poor shears give 
no length of service and are likely 
to do poor work. 
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For Every Purpose 
HERE is a grade of Texaco Roofing 
suitable for every purpose to which -a 


roofing can be put. For residence, 
stables, barn, silo, chicken houses and other 


‘small out-buildings; for factories; warehouses, — 


do no- better than use - =" > 


| 


and other buildings of. similar nature, you can - 
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It is made to withstand the worst treatment. to 
which the years can subject it. It is cold-proof, 
sun-proof, water-proof and fire-resisting. 


Texaco Roofing will not crack in the coldest . 
weather. Neither snow, nor frost, nor ice has 
any effect on it. Texaco Roofing will not 
soften and melt under the hottest summer sun. 
No ordinary sparks from engine, chimney, or 
burning building will set fire'to a roof covered 
with Texaco. It is a good form of fire insurance. 


Your dealer probably carries. Texaco Roofing. 
Get from him, or write us, for a folder show- 
ing samples of the various grades of Texaco 
Roofing. Test them for yourself. Then order 
Texaco Roofing. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
HOUSTON TEXAS 
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Mr. Plantation Owner: 


Still you have thousands of big, fine, straight trees on your plantation that will make more 
lumber than you can use. The “‘traveling’’ mills not only waste your timber, but lose lumber 
Settle the Question for All Times. 

Install a Southern semi-portable engine and saw mill. Your tenants will gladly do the 
hauling to get the improvements and you save yourself time, money and tem- 
per, besides adding value to your plantation, making your tenants happy and 


for you. 














Every Year You Have to Face | f 
THE LUMBER PROBLEM. 


causing them to make more, thereby increasing 
your rentals. 


Now is the Time to Act. 
Don’t let your buildings deteriorate in value—write for 
Catalogue H. It’s chock full of valuable information. Re- 
member, we bave been building the best possible ma- 
chinery for nearly fifty years—serviceable machinery is 
~~ mctine Write us yous wants. Our terms are most 
eral. 


Southern Engine & Boiler Works, 


Jackson, Tenn. 
(A Size and Type for Every Purpose.) 


subscription. 
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Dae” When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 











Two Best 
Subscription Offers 
$1 50 for one renewal and one 
———— new subscription for one 

year each if sent in together; or 

$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent in to- 
gether—a raving of 33 cents on each 


The Progressive Farmer 
SATELLITE 
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| From Qne Cow in One Year aa 
. 40.5 ibs. 
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five cows 


loss. That means the 
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Don’t think it pa 
milk to fatten stock. 


skim-milk 
by U. S&S A 


West Chester ° 


Also Sharples cep and Castine Engines 


GR Branches: = Chicago San Fraacisce 





Which Pile Did You Lose? 


The at above figures from Purdue Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 116 show that.a Hand Separator is nearly 40 times as 

as gravity skimming. A famous dairy expert says: 
“Four cows with a cream separator make more cream than 
without one.” If you own five cows, trade the fifth 
cow foraseparator—you'll get far more profit from your dairy! 
But—get a separator that is posifive protection against cream 


SHARPLES 


'SUCTION-FEED 
Cream sePararoR 


separator that will skim clean at widely-varying speeds 
—the =e nly separator that gives cream of unchanging thickness—all 

separator that will skim your milk quicker when you turn faster 
Galbounacune with just one piece in bowl—no discs, easiest to clean 
Gibevpaenne with knee-low supply tank and once-a-month oiling 
Cream left in skim-milk by gravity setting is : 
absolute waste! A Sharples Separator would 
get every bit of this cream, and pay for itself 
in less than a year in cream saved alone! 
pays to leave cream in skim- 
Butter-fat brings $700 
aton—you can buy feed that will fatten 
stock quicker for $20 a ton. And remem- 
ber this: Warm, fresh, sweet milk from 
a’Sharples Separator is worth nearly three 
times as much for stock food as cold stale 


gricultural 
for catalog today to Dept. 21. &. 


Sharples Separator Co. 
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DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Cattle with horns are ~~ 

ous and a constant menace 
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Our Twe Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for ome renews! and one new 
subscription for ome year each if sent ia 
together; or 
32.00 for a ciub of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
ef 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pragres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carrizs.” 





THE INDIANA SILO 


are now in 
use “e3 bog en finest farms in 





ae are going to buy a silo 


of special interest to you. 
The cost of all materials is 
advancing 


mext spring or summer. 
Let us send you our eeprom con- 
tract now for your silo and deliver it later. 
We atill have openings for a limit- 
ed number of farmer agents. 
INDIANA SILO CO. 
670 Union Building, ANDERSON, INDIANA, 
670 Exchange Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
670 Indiana Building, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
670 Livestock Ex, Bldg., FT. WORTH, TEX. 
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TO GET THE TICK EARLY 


Dipping of Cattle | im Infested Area 


East of the Mississippi to Begin in 
March 


Bs dipping of cattle in the tick- 
infested areas will begin earlier 
than usual this year, it is announced. 
There are now 14,247 vats in com- 
mission and it will be possible with 
these to dip over a million cattle 
each menth. It is plamned to begin 
the work as soon as possible after 
March in order to catch the first 
generation of ticks hatched in the 
spring before they have had time 
to lay eggs. In this way, it is hoped 
to release much territory early in the 
fall. 

There is indeed reason to believe 
that 1917 will see more territory freed 
from the pest than amy year since 
systematic tick eradication was be- 
gun. Each county released from 
quarantine is an object lesson to its 
neighbors, and in recent years popu- 
lar interest in the movement has been 
growing. 

One evidence of this is the action 
of the people in Mississippi in mak- 
ing eradication a state instead of a 
county matter. Under this law sys- 
tematic dipping will be conducted this 
season in each of the 30 counties in 
the state still under Federal quaran- 
tine. In this area there are approxi- 
mately 450,000 cattle and 2,700 vats 
will be operated. In addition, dipping 
will be carried on in those counties 
which have been freed as a whole but 
in which some herds have not been 
cleaned and are still under local 
quarantine. 

The work in Mississippi, it is 
pointed out, will drive a wedge of 
tick-free area right down to the Gulf. 
The army of ticks will be cut in half 
—to be destroyed piecemea! hereafter 
—and a highroad for cattle from the 
freed areas will be openedgto the 
markets of the North. 

In the other states east of the Mis- 
sissippi the campaign of eradication is 
to be pushed vigorously by counties. 
In South Carolina only ten counties 
remain infested, and in all of these 
it is planned to commence systematic 
dipping on March 1. Five hundred 
vats will be in operation and approxi- 
mately one hundred thousand cattle 
will be dipped regularly. About five 
thousand square miles should be freed 
at the end of the season. 

In Georgia it is planned to add 
5,134 square miles to the 16,563 al- 
ready released. Fifty-six counties 
are now free, and work will be car- 
ried on this season in thirty-three 
others. 

In Alabama systematic work in 
fifteen counties should set free 300,000 
cattle and about 11,000 square miles of 
territory. Twenty-eight counties al- 
ready have been released from qua- 
rantine and about 500 pure-bred bulls 
have been imported into them. The 
grade of cattle, it is said, is being 
distinctly improved. 

North Carolina still has twenty- 
five counties under quarantine. Eight 
of these it is hoped to clean up by 
active work this season; in the others 
vats will be built and preparations 
made for active work in 1918. 

West of the Mississippi the prob- 
fems of eradication in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas were re- 
cently discussed at a conference held 
in Dallas, Texas. Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas, like Mississippi, have made 
eradication a state matter. In the 
other states the work will be carried 
on by counties. 

These facts indicate that through- 
out the entire South there is a deter- 
mination to be rid of the tick and 
that quickly. It is many years since 
there was any question of the feasi- 
bility of total eradication; the chief 
difficulty has been to convince the 
people’ that it was really worth their 
while to take up the work. Today 
so much territory has been freed that 


the benefits are plainty apparent, and 
this difficulty has, therefore, to a 
great extent been removed. In the 
last three years more than 110000 
square miles have been released from 
quarantine, leaving 419,000 in the en- 
tire country still infested. Much of 
this area, however, is in Texas, where 
the problem is somewhat different 
than in the states east of the Missis- 
sippi. In the latter section it is reas- 
onable te suppose that in a few years 
the tick will be a thing of the past. 


Dry Brood Sows on Soy Bean 
Pasture ~ 





ARMERS who are properly pre- 

pared for the ecenomical raising 
of hogs have permanent pastures for 
both the sows and the pigs during 
the usual summer or pasture season. 
The usual permanent pasture season 
ends, however, with the coming of 
the frosts, and there is apt to follow 
an expensive and unsatisfactory feed- 
ing period. The majority of farmers 
are compelled, when the frosts come, 
to put their brood sows up into small, 
dry lots-and feed grains exclusively. 
This, of course, is an expensive 
method of feeding as well as an un- 
satisfactory one from the standpoint 
of breeding. Brood sows should not 
be shut up in small dry lots. They 
need range and exercise. 

Last June the authorities of the 
North Carolina Experiment Station 
and the State Department of Agri- 
culture fenced in an old abandoned 
cotton patch which had been exhaus- 
ted some years previously and over- 
run with a rather dense growth of 
Bermuda. Two and six-tenths acres 
were enclosed. The ‘ground was 
broken in the usual two-horse-plow 
way and prepared for a seeding of 
soy beans. The beans were drilled 
in rows about three feet apart, about 
three pecks of Mammoth Yellow seed 
being used upon each acre. The crop 
was cultivated twice. The soil was 
exceedingly poor, not much commer- 
cial fertilizer was employed, and so 
the yield was consequently small, be- 
ing a very small fraction under fif- 
teen bushels to the acre. It, however, 
cost very little to make the crop. 

On October 9, when the period of 
usefulness of the permanent pasture 
of Bermuda was past for the season, 
eight sows were turned into this 
area of 2.6 acres. When turned in 
the sows averaged 227.5 pounds in 
weight: when the supply of beans 
was exhausted 49 days later (Novem- 
ber 27), they averaged 24334 pounds 
in weight. Each sow had, therefore, 
gained 16% pounds in weight during 
this time, or approximately one-third 
of a pound per day. This was done, 
too, upon pasture alone, as no grains 
were employed. 

What did it cost to feed the eight 
sews the forty-nine days? They ate, 
during the whole time, 40.2 bushels 
of soy beans, but it certainly would 
not be fair to charge the beans 
against sows at the market price, as 
there was no expense entailed in 
harvesting, shelling and preparing for 
the market. The sows did the har- 
vesting, the shelling and prepared 
them for the market. Just what it 
costs to get beans out of the field 
and upon the market I am not able 
to say, but it can be easily seen, 
when the pasture ration is compared 
with what the sows would have eaten 
had they been fed upon grains alone, 
that the pasture was an exceptionally 
cheap feed. If these eight sows had 
been fed upon corn alone during this 
time and made the gains that these 
sows did make upon pasture, they 
would have eaten not less than a 
bushel of shelled corn a day. When 
corn is valued at one dollar a bushel, 
the corn ration would have cost not 
less than $40 for the forty-nine days. 
The soy bean pasture ration, when 
everything is considered, certainly 
did not cost $30 for the whole time. 

DAN T. GRAY. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 





(See Other Advertisements on page 27) 








GRAND CHAMPION DUROC SALES OF KENTUCKY 





MARCH ist, 1917 
LEXINGTON, KY. 








On Mayfield Farm, Mr. J. A. Serpell, owner, 
Lexington and Georgetown, Interurban, 
Stop 12, 60 Head, all sired “Imperator,” Pal’s 
Success,” “The Scout,” Fancy Col. Top,” 
“Fancy Masterpiece,’ Taxpayer’s Model,” 
“Pal’s Col.” “Fancy Col.,” “Pal’s Premier,” 
and “Defender’s Ohio Chief.” And bred to 
“Imperator,” “Pal’s Success” “Fancy .Mas- 
terpiece,’ Peerless Imperator Jr.,” and 
“Fancy Col. Top.” 








THREE QUALITY DUROC SALES OF THE U.S. 


Send Mail Bids to Auctioneers 








MARCH and, 1917 


BOW LING GREEN, KY. 


Mr. John W. Sweeney will sell 50 HEAD. All sired 
by “Cardinal,” ‘“‘Highland King,’ ‘‘Walt’s Top Col.,” 
“Proud Superba,” ‘Professor Boy,”’ ‘John’s Orion,” 
“Garnett Col.” “Col. Orion,” ‘Defender,’ ‘‘Col. 
King, Jr.,”’ “Orion Cherry King 4th,” “J. W.’s De- 
fender,” “Col. King,’ ‘Col. S. Protection,’ “Valley 
Prince,” ‘‘Advance Col.,”” and “H. D.’s Defender.” 
All bred to Imperator’s O. K.,” “Belmont” (Jr. 
Champion of Ky. State Fair, 1916, sired by Cherry 
Tip), ‘‘Proud Superba,” “Ohio Col.,” ‘Advance 
Col.,” and “H. D.’s Defender.” 











I buy for the best breeders in the United 


MARCH 3rd, 1917 
HOPKINSVILLE, KY. 


Mr. J. U. Campbell will sell 60 HEAD. All 
sired by “Belle Isle Success,” “Chief Orion,” 
“Imeprator,” “Col. Success,” “Pal’s Wonder 
2nd,” “Forest Chief,” “Defender,” “Chief H. 
E.,” “Aviator,” “World’s Fair Col.,” and oth- 
ers. All bred to “Belle Isle King” (a good 
son of Orion Cherry King), “Belle Isle Im- 
perator,” and “Belle Isle Success. 











For Catalogue of Each Offering Write, 
MR. J. A. SERPELL, Owner Mayfield Farm, 


COL. H. L. IGLEHART, and Cc 


States and will be glad to buy for you. 
F. D. Hengst. 


OL. F. D. HENGST. 








MR. JOHN W. SWEENEY, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Lexington, Ky. 


MR. J. U. CAMPBELL, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 





BERKSHIRES 








OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE WITH EVERY PiG- DURRHAM.NC. } 














—Large Berkshires at Highwood— 


Letter from R. J. Linscott, Holton, Kansas: 

“I put the sow bought of you in our breeders’ show 
and she won first and champion so ow. I am very much 
pleased with her and think this order will bring you 
future business.’’ A young sow we sold to Louisiana 
was eee at that State Fair, weighing 550 pounds 
under a yea 


H.C. & H.B. HARPENDING, Box 60, Dundee, N. Y. 
DUROC- JERSEYS 


PLDI LISS enw / aan 


QUALITY FIRST PUREST BLOOD LINES 


REGISTERED DUROCS 


HERD BOARS AT HEAD OF HERD 
Taxpayer III. No. 67799 
Frank’s Model No. 55617 
Georgia Illustrator No. 70825 
_ Superior Chief Again No. 64449 








Cin and bred gilts, service boars. If you 
want the big mellow type with plenty of size 
and breeding I —, to please you. 
Write me your w ome and see one 
of the BEST HERDS IN THE SOUTH. 


J. W. HODGE ELKO, GA. 











—DUROC FARM DUROCS— 


Three-months old Boars and Gilts out of large, 
well matured sows, and sired by Illustrator Lad, 
Junior Champion: State Fair, sixteen. His sire 


a Grand Champion of the West. Pigs bred in 
the purple from big stock. Guaranteed to please. 


DUROC FARM, 














Cartersville, South Carolina 
ESSEX es 
Purebre ESSEX, POLAN 


CHINAS & DUROC PIGS 
Sows in farrow, service boars, pork pigs, An- 
gora goats, Jersey cattle. Satisfaction or money 


back. 
J. E. COULTER, Connelly Springs, N.C 











“BROADLAND KING No. 143540” 


Dropped January 15th, 1916. 
Splendid Type. Broken Color. ; 
Dam—Elsie O’D’F, a beautiful granddaugter of both Eminent and Noble 
of Oakland. Her average butter-fat test with last calf, 6.2 per cent. She 
is now milking 34 pounds a day and making over 2 pounds butter. 
Sire—Golden Bess’ Pioneer O’D., a splendid grandson of Flying Fox, and 
a son of the imported prize-winning cow “Golden Bess of St. John,” 
with a record of 600 pounds butter. Golden Bess’ Pioneer’s oldest heif- 
ers are just fresh and are making good at the pail. 

The price of “Broadland King” is $125. A few of his half-brothers out 


of high-producing cows to offer. 
Rockingham, N. C. 














DIGGS FARM, W. D. Lewis, Mgr., 








BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Tormentor, Oxford Lads and Eminent fam- 
ilies. You know there is no better blood 
than these famous proved families. 













Write for descriptions and prices. 


TAYLOR PLANTATION, 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 















used in a grade herd in Ohio sired daughters that 
produced 50% more milk and 70% more butter 
fat as 2 year olds than did their dams when mature. 


GUERNSEY MILK contains 5% Butter Fat 
Write for our beautiful free 
booklets about Guernseys 


THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
BOXS-B PETERBORO, N. H. 



























PRIZE WINNING ‘DUROCS 


One BOAR or SOW, 8 to 10 weeks, weigh 35 to 40 pounds..........seeeee . 
One BOAR and one SOW, same age and weight, no akin. - $27.50 
One BOAR and two SOWS, same age and weight, no akin... - $40.00 eZ 
One BOAR or SOW 10 to 12 weeks, weight 40 to 45 pounds 4 0.00 ts 
One BOAR and SOW, same age and weight, no akin...... ‘ 5.00 
One BOAR and two SOWS, same age and weight, no akin............eeeeseeeeee $50.00 
BRED GILTS, 200 to 300 pounds $40.00 and $50.00 
BBE) BOWS, SOO td 40S YOUNGS oop cress ccecccvcesgecccccccscccceccsswceseeoses 
SERVICE BOARS, all ages, in the same proportion. 

if You Want High-class BREEDING STOCK, Send Us Your Orders. 


« $15.00 












POLAND- CHINAS © 


PPMP reer 


—PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK— 





Hogs—Poland-Chinas, Berkshires, Duroc-Jerseys. 
Cattle—Shorthorns, Herefords, Angus, Jerseys. 
Horses—Standard, Saddle, Jacks. 


Sheep—Southdown. 
For Sale by Members of the Rutherford 
County Pure-bred Livestock Association. 
lf in the market, write 
A. D. KNOX, Secretary, 
P. 0. Box X, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 












| KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, 


nae ens a RN NR RO A NCE RY AS IRL Nm nei a 
KENTUCKY SADDLE HORSES 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
POLAND-CHINAS, 
Plantation walkers. Registered Stallions and 
Mares. First cost—Breeders’ prices. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. State exact wants first 
letter. Mules, pairs and carload lots. 
THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Allen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Ky. “Blue Grass King’’ 



























BRED GILTS, FALL PIGS and 
, POLAND BOARS of NATIONAL FAME 


for growing to 1,000-Ib. weights, 
CHINAS backed by a positive guarantee 
and sent on approval. Our friends 





elf = made them famous. Also Angus 
Cattle. You win if from 
J. P. VISSERING, Box 7, Alton, tll. 
TAMWORTHS 


— 


THE BELTED MORTGAGE LIFTER 


Although a new hog, the HAMPSHIRE has become a favorite 
wherever forage feeds are plenty. The HAMPSHIRE has 
become a market topper in every market. If you would like 
free information and literature on the HAMPSHIRE HOG 


Bia E. C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Avenue, PEORIA, ILL. 








TAMWORTHS 2,043" Sesist, Gy 

Largest exhibition herd in the South. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 

Columbia, ° ° Beuth 


Thursday, March 22nd, at Knoxville. 
Size, bone, quality, and breeding. The catalog 
R. M. MURPHY, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Acclimated to the South. 
tells. It’s free. 











EAST TENNESSEE SHORTHORNS 20 Bulls and 30 Females at Auction on | 


Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


, ready ior service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good re offered for sale. 


ESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. guest, Mer. R. 1, Winston-Salem N. C. 


oO. 1. C. 


BREED THE BEST 


There wt One Best 


Why lose profits breeding 
and feeding scrub hogs? 


| Two of our Famous = 


|0.1.C. HOGS ¢ 
weighed 2806 lbs. * 


Will mony & you sam 
famous hogs on time ay give Lng A 























— breeders ona shippers _ 0; 
bred hogs in the world. foreign s ad 


ment 1]. S. Gov't Inspected 


We have bred O. 1. C. H for 63 


ta 
With cholera or any ther Write todap 
contagious for Free Book, 
“The Hog from Birth to 


Sale’’ also True History of 
the Origin of the O. I. C. 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
608 Heights Temple Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 





0.1 °C and CHESTER WHITE Boars, 

wo CS ihe, Hee Gente Hance > OO 
No akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 





. Pigs From Prize Stock 
: Growthy, Prolific, Mellow. 





WOE Write, naming county, for 
6 2. FISHER & co., Collinsville, Ohio. 


§) ] C ’s Gilts bred to Royal Chief, he by 
Grand Champion State prize-win- 
ning boar, Elmo Chief. Booking orders for spring 
pigs at $10 each; pairs not akin, $18; trios, $27; 
registered free. Write me. 
WEN, R. F. D. |, Bedford, Va. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 
DODDIE LAND STOCK FARM IS 


Young Bulls, Heifers 
30 and Bred Cows. 30 
Bred right, fed right and accli- 
mated. 10 high-class harness mare 
and geldings. 
Priced to sell quick. 

H. T. PARKER & SONS, Props., 
Route |}, Tullahoma, Tenn. 


















Aberdeen-Angus {27 o"cring 2 nom 


ber of young bulls, 

———————————__ cows anc heifers, good 

@ndividuals and well bred at moderate prices. 
Stock registered. 


é.D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri 


ANGUS CATTLE-$2!? 33353."" 3: 

best strains. Bulls 
ready for seretee by Trojan- Erica, and Queen Mother 
sires. Also lly PERCHERON 
STALLION, registered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, 
weight 1950 Ibs. 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jetfersonton, Va. 
HEREFORDS 


PPPPLL LIL LLL LS 











PPP APP PLALL LLP D PALA DD DDO 


—Pure-bred Hereford Cattle— 
Sons and daughters of Armour 
Fairfax and Fairfax 15th. Young 
stock for sale at reasonable. prices. 


L. I. GUION, Lugoff, S. C. 
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“Tou can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or net.” 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
@neorporated under the law: of Merth Carolina.) 


CLARENCE. POE, : . President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, ° Viee-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, é Managing Editor 
W. F. MASSEY, ‘ Contributing Editor 
JOHN S. PEARSON, . Secretary-Treasurer 
J. A. MARTIN, Advertising Manager 


J. L. Mogtord, General Representative 











GET THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
INDEX AND BINDER 


Tie Progressive Farmer Index for the 





latter half of 1916 is now ready, and will 

be sent to all applicants on receipt of 
postage. This index with the bound copies of 
The Progressive Farmer makes a most excel- 
lent reference volume for the farmer; 
in fact, the farmer who has kept all issues 
of The Progressive Farmer for two or three 
years and has the indexes for them possesses 
in an easily reached form dependable informa- 
tion on nearly every imaginable agricultural 
subject. The price of the binder is 50 cents 
postpaid. 











HE recent cold wave in Florida is said to have 

been the most disastrous that has visited that 
state for more than twenty years, doing countless 
thousands of dollars worth of damage to orange 
and grapefruit groves. 





Saree inauguration of President Riddick of the 
A. and M. College occurs under happy auspices. 
The College has never had a firmer place in the 
affections of the people or greater possibilities for 
usefulness than now. 





i my new Federal Land Bank at Columbia, S. C., 
is now ready for work, with the following offi- 
cers: President, F. J. H. Von Engelken of East 
Palatka, Fla., recently Director of the Mint; Vice- 
President, L. I. Guion, Lugoff, S. C.; Secretary, 
Howard C. Arnold, of Greenville, Ga.; Treasurer, 
D. A. Houston, of Monroe, N. C. 





WE TRUST you are carefully saving last week’s 
big Reference Special. It is filled with a 
thousand facts of practical value, some of which 
you are sure to need during the next twelve 
months. Put this number away in your desk or 
bureau drawer or, better still, get a Progressive 
Farmer binder and preserve it along with all other 
issues. Please mail your service blank promptly. 





LLUSTRATIVE of the increased interest in live- 

stock, it is stated that in Mississippi cattle ship- 
ments to St. Louis have increased from 3,000 head 
in 1906 to 160,000 head in 1916, while hog shipments 
last year were 800 per cent greater than for the 
year previous. In Georgia, the Moultrie packing 
plant killed 60,000 hogs, against 30,000 the year 
previous, and this despite the fact that other pack- 
ing plants were drawing on the same territory. 





HE North Carolina Department of Agriculture 

and Experiment Station now has a bee expert at 
the service of any farmer who has one or more 
hives. The great need in North Carolina for im- 
provement both in breed of bees kept and in char- 
acter of equipment used is indicated by the fact 
that while the state ranks fourth among the states 
in number of colonies kept, it ranks eleventh in 
value of honey produced. If you keep bees but 
would like to get more out of them, drop a line to 
George H. Rea, Apiarian, North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, Raleigh, and ask for such informa- 
tion as you want. 





A coop example for other bankers and business 

men is set by the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Williamston, N. C., which carries the fol- 
lowing announcement in the local paper, the Wil- 
liamston Enterprise: 


“Realizing the great need for rest rooms for 
the women of the county who come to Wil- 
liamston to do their shopping, we have decided 
to equip the two front rooms on the second 
floor of our building with waterworks and all 
modern conveniences. Plumbers and other 
workmen are now at work on these rooms and 


they will be ready for service February 1. A 
special invitation is extended to the women of 
the county to visit these rooms when in Wil- 
liamston.” 


Cotton Is Not High, but Money Is Cheap 


E TOO often overlook the fact that the dol- 
lar is a measure of value, and that the true 
function of money is to give us a standard 

by which we may judge of the values of the thous- 
and and one commodities of commerce, and in ov- 
erlooking this fundamental economic fact, we are 
led into grave errors. 

Just now, particularly, are we treading on dan- 
gerous ground if we assume that, because cotton 
has a high price, it has a high value. If we remem- 
ber that the true measure of the value of our cot- 
ton is not to be expressed in dollars and cents, 
but rather in its exchange value for other com- 
modities, we will at once perceive the error of as- 
suming that high-priced cotton is high-valued cot- 
ton. Let us apply the exchange value yard-stick 
and see what cotton is really worth, according to 
an idea suggested by the Arkansas Experiment 
Station. 

A bale of cotton with the seed is now bringing 
around $100. In what might be termed an “aver- 
age year” a bale of cotton with the seed has 
brought $70. But while cotton has gone up $30 a 
bale, the things we use have gone up in even 
greater proportion. In the figures below on the 
left are given the quantities of commodities a bale 
of cotton would exchange for in an average year, 
while on the right are shown the quantities a bale 
of cotton at $100 will purchase this year. 


AVERAGE YEAR THIS YEAR 
One bale at $70 would buy—| One bale at $100 will buy— 
100 bushels corn @ 70c. 80 bushels corn @ $1.25. 
466 pounds bacon @ l5ic. 400 pounds bacon @ 25c, 
140 bushels oats @ 50c. | 125 bushels oats @ 80c. 
tons hay @ $10. | 5 tons hay @ $20. 
14 barrels flour @ $5. | 10 barrels flour @ $10. 
700 pounds lard @ 10c. | 500 pounds lard @ 20c. 
70 bushels Irish ieaorta! 33% cua Irish potatoes 

i. e 








«a 


Every commodity listed above may be consider- 
ed “standard,” in that each is used nearly 
every day on most of the farms in the South. A 
glance shows that, compared with these articles, 
cotton is now actually cheaper than in average 
years, instead of higher. In fact, in purchasing 
power our $100-a-bale cotton is about equal to that 
of the nine or ten-cent cotton of a few years ago. 
The truth is that cotton has not gone up in value, 
but money has become cheap. 

Is there any better argument for the urgent 
need for living at home, and making cotton a pure- 
ly surplus cash crop? If there was any force in 
such an argument during the days of low-priced 
cotton in 1911 and 1914, there is equally as much 
today, for, relatively, cotton is worth little if any 
more. 


Traiming for the Race With the Boll 
Weevil 


LOSE observation and study, as well as the 

experience of others, have demonstrated be- 

yond the shadow of a doubt that the making 
of a cotton crop in competition with the boll wee- 
vil is absolutely dependent upon the doing of cer- 
tain things. 

These things consist in first doing all that is 
humanly possible to retard the multiplication of 
the weevil, for, despite all that can be done in this 
direction, we can rest assured that by the first to 
the middle of August, with anything like favorable 
weather, there will be one or two boll weevils 
ready for every square that the cotton plant can 
put on. In other words, the weevil will have won 
the race for any cotton not safely in the boll form. 
On the other hand, while doing all that it is possi- 
ble to do to retard the development of the weevil, 
the man in the race should do all he can toward 
hastening the growth and maturity of his cotton 
plants. 

There are certain rules laid down for the accom- 
plishment of both of these purposes. In the effort 
at retarding the development of the weevil, we 
should remember that every weevil prevented 
from going through the winter will mean thou- 
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sands less to attack our cotton. So it is well to 
spend the winter industriously hunting out and 
destroying the hibernating insect. Of course we 
can’t actually find many weevils during the winter, 
but we do know that they hibernate in the old 
cotton stalks, in any trash left in the field, in rail 
fences and weeds along the fences, as well as in 
and under the bark of trees. Deep burying of all 
plant refuse left in the field, as well as the clean- 
ing up of the fence rows, will alone destroy many 
a weevil. Besides, this deep burying will also serve 
to hasten the growth of our plants, for it adds 
humus to the soil, allows it to absorb moisture and 
helps to render available plant food. 

Later efforts toward retarding weevil develop- 
ment consist for the most part in frequent cultiva- 
tion, especially in hot dry weather. Then connect- 
ed with the problem of hastening maturity come 
the questions of soil preparation and fertilization, 
the selection of seed, early planting, as well as 
proper and frequent cultivation. Many of these 
questions can be better looked into right now than 
later, and wise is the man who busies himself 
along these lines. 


Effect of the Recent Freezes on the Boil 
Weevil 


O JUST what extent the recent severe freezes 

have destroyed the boll weevil is problemat- 

ical, though it is highly improbable that the 
hibernating weevils have been totally destroyed 
anywhere except in sections experiencing zero 
temperatures. In years past in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas zero temperatures have forced the line 
of weevil infestation southward many miles, and 
where similar temperatures have occurred this 
winter it is not unlikely that the weevil has been 
totally destroyed or at least greatly reduced in 
numbers. 

However, since zero temperatures have occurred 
only over very small areas of the boll weevil in- 
fested territory, it is not at all likely that the 
weevil has been wiped out in the regions where 
its damage is always heaviest. Of course where 
minimum temperatures have ranged as low as ten 
or twelve degrees above zero, the hibernating 
weevils have probably been considerably reduced 
in numbers, but it is dangerous to assume that 
they have been entirely destroyed. 











The Business Farmer’s Calendar: Nine 
Things to Do This Week and Next 


AREFULLY examine the oats for damage 
C from the recent freeze, and replant at once if 
the fall-sowed crop has been killed. 

2. Save last week’s Reference Special of The 
Progressive Farmer; it will help you a hundred 
times during the next twelve months. 

3. If the bur and crimson clover do not appear 
to be doing as well as they should, give them a 
light dressing of stable manure and watch for re- 
sults. 

4. Make the garden rich and mellow, and get 
the hardier crops, like English peas and Irish po- 
tatoes, started. 

5. Utilize the wet days for repairing fences, 
clearing and cleaning up around the farm; all dry 
days will be needed for plowing. 

6. Plant a patch of rape for the hogs and chick- 
ens, fertilizing it liberally. 

7. Build the terraces wide and high against the 
spring rains, seeing to it that all gullies are filled 
with trash, straw or other refuse. 

8 Look over the lists of bulletins, state and 
United States, given in last week’s Reference Spe- 
cial, and order those that will help you to be a bet- 
ter farmer. 

9. Make “Food, Feed and Fertility First” your 
1917 slogan, and then stick to it. 


A Thought for the Week 











} 
ET every young man who has to make his way 
unaided realize that to say “I have money in 
the bank” is a certificate of character and 
ability—Judson Harmon, Ex-Governor of Ohio. 








Saturday, February 24, 1917] 








EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


() Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Gevernment 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 











A Bill to Regulate Crop Lien Usury 


N THE Legislature of North Carolina as we 
I write this a desperate fight is being made to fix 

a limit on crop lien usury. For several years 
the State Farmers’ Union has been exposing the 
iniquities of the crop lien system, and Governor 
Bickett in his inaugural address denounced it in 
unsparing language and proposed certain reme- 
dies, as given in our issue of January 20. Later the 
State Farmers’ Union Council had a conference 
with the Governor, and by each side yielding a lit- 
tle, agreement was reached on a bill. That bill 
provides in brief :— 

1. That in the case of merchants or others selling sup- 
plies on crop len or chattel mortgage security alone (and 
also in the case of landlords advancing supplies to tenants), 
they shall in no case charge as “time prices’’ more than 
the standard cash price plus 10 per cent. (This means not 
an interest rate of 10 per cent, but not more than 10 per 
cent added to the cash price in lieu of all interest or other 
charges for risk.) 

2. In recognition of the risk involved, persons, firms, and 
corporations lending cash on crop Hien security would also 
be allowed to add not exceeding 10 per cent on the amount 
advanced in lieu of all other commissions or interest 
charges, such money to be advanced in installments. 

3. That credit unions may also charge 10 per cent com- 
mission on funds advanced on crop lien security, but the ex- 
tra 4 per cent beyond the standard 6 per cent rate shall be 
regarded as an insurance fund to insure the credit union 
against losses, and any unused portion of this insurance 
fund must be paid back as a dividend to the borrowers. 

oe 


A Situation That Stemends Remedy 


UCH in brief are the provisions of the bill, 
S which as we write this, is being desperately 

fought. We purpose to set forth the reasons 
why we think it should be adopted. 


1. It should be adopted in the first place because 
the present situation cries aloud for remedy. 

Governor Bickett was not too severe when he 
spoke of the crop lien system as “the pestilence 
that walketh in darkness, the destruction that 
wasteth at noonday.” This is the situation in brief: 
That while the state has interest laws and usury 
laws to protect the prosperous and well-to-do in 
matters of credit, yet under the crop lien system 
the man who most needs the protection of the law, 
the man who has given a lien on his all in order to 
obtain the necessities of life, in order to obtain 
the things that are necessary to keep soul and 
body together for himself, his wife and little ones 
—that poverty-driven man is tied down to one 
trader while the state has nothing whatever to say 
as to the interest rate that may be charged him 
under the name of “time prices.” Are usury laws 
and interest laws then only for the protection of 
the strong and the well-to-do, and is nothing to be 
done for “the needy when he crieth, the poor also, 
and him that hath no helper”? Is such a system 
right? Can anybody defend it? 

No one can dispute the fact that “time prices” 
constitute a form of interest, a form of interest 
necessarily higher, of course, than interest on 
loans with standard securities, and yet the con- 
clusion that this form of interest should be regu- 
lated by law is inescapable. In fact, there is more 
need for regulating this interest rate than there is 
for regulating the interest rate on ordinary money 
loans, and for a very obvious reason. If I as a 
business man wish to borrow money, and cannot 
get it from one man, I can easily take my security 
and offer it to another man. But if Iam a crop lien 
farmer, my security is already pledged to one man, 
and no matter how great the interest charge may 
be, I have no practicable way of escape to another 
source of credit. 


If the regulation of interest charges therefore 


is recognized as a proper state policy where a man 
enters a competitive money-market unhampered, 
how much more imperative is the need for such a 
regulation where the tenant farmer, having once 
given his lien in the spring, has no such advantage 
of competition but is a virtual bondtian with all 
his worldly goods and future prospects pledged to 
one only source of credit. 


st 
Difficulties, of Course; Always Difficul- 
ties About a Worthy Job 


UCH a situation, we repeat, cries aloud for rem- 
S edy, and ig is a disgrace to our boasted civili- 
zation and our boasted Christianity that it has 
gone so long without remedy. Of course, in set- 
ting out to find a remedy, we are going to encoun- 
ter some difficulties, but nobody ever -yet did any- 


thing worth doing without meeting some difficul- 
ties. But if we really have a sincere and deter- 
mined wish to remedy this evil, the difficulties are 
not insurmountable. 

What interest rate is the crop-lien farmer now 
paying with the present unregulated system of 
time prices? He is paying at the rate of from 40 
to 70 per cent per annum. An investigation con- 
ducted by The Progressive Farmer and covering 
ten states showed that the average charge for time 
prices as compared with cash prices is over 23% 
per cent. If the average item on a time prices ac- 
count runs six months, then this is equivalent to 
paying 46%4 per cent interest for credit. If on the 
other hand (as we believe the preponderance of 
testimony shows), the average item on a time 
prices account runs only four months, then this is 
equivalent to paying 70 per cent per annum for 
credit. 

No business on earth could stand such ruinous 
interest charges. No wonder homes are lost and 
tenancy increases. Nor do I speak merely acade- 
mically, or without personal experience. Well do 
I remember how my father, forced into debt and 
then into a mortgage through this same unregulat- 
ed time prices system, suffered the bitterness of 
losing his own homestead until by desperate strug- 
gle and providential favor we won it back again! 


& 
A Bill Liberal to Merchants and Just 
to All 


Or: second reason for favoring the proposed 
bill is (2) that it is a fair and reasonable 
means of relief. 

The proposal to limit time prices charges to 10 
per cent in excess of cash prices, where the seller 
has crop lien security, is not only just, in our opin- 
ion, but even liberal to the merchants. What in- 
terest rate does it mean? If the average item on 
a crop lien runs six months, it means 20 per cent 
interest; if only four months, then 30 per cent in- 
terest. 

And as Governor Bickett has said, if a risk is so 
great that it is not covered by interest charges 
such as this, then indeed it should be wholly out- 


lawed by the state under the anti-gambling stat- 
utes! 


Not only is the proposed bill just to merchants, 
but it feeds landlord and merchant out of the same 
spoon. When the agitation against the crop lien 
system became formidable, it was said, “Oh, yes, 
the farmer wants to check the merchant’s profits, 
but leave it so that the landlord may furnish sup- 
plies and charge what he pleases!” But not so. 
At the same time the proposed law fixes a limit of 
10 per cent above cash prices for the merchant, it 
fixes exactly the same limit for the landlord. Fur- 
thermore it is provided that the seller in every 
case shall give the buyer a memorandum showing 
the articles purchased and the cash price, and that 
the buyer cannot forfeit his right to be charged 
only the cash price plus 10 per cent by means of 
any “agreement,”—as he might under pressure— 
and thus forfeit his right to demand an adjustment 
later. And in case a tenant questions a landlord’s 
charge, the landlord will name a merchant and the 
tenant a merchant and an investigation of their 
books will indicate what was the average cash 
price. 





800 PER CENT BIGGER PROFITS FOR 
SOUTHERN FARMERS 


ESTIMATE that there is a possible 800 
per cent increase in the productive power 
of farm labor in the average Southern state, 
and I distribute the gain as follows: 
300 per cent to the use of more and better 
mules and farm machinery; 
200 per cent to the pro- 
duction of more and better 
stock; 
150 per cent to a rotation 
of crops and better tillage; 
50 per cent to better 
drainage; 
50 per cent to seed of 
y higher vitality, pure-bred 
DR. KNAPP and carefully selected, and-- 
50 per cent to the abundant use of legumes 
and the use of more economic plants for feed- 
ing stock.—Dr. Seaman A. Knapp. 
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Insuring More Conservative Advances 


N THE next place, we favor this bill because we 
believe (3) it will benefit the crop lien tenant 
or farmer, the merchant, and the state. 

The supreme benefit of this act will result from 
this fact: that it will insure more conservative 
advances on crop lien security. This will both 
keep the buyer from getting so badly in debt and 
will keep the merchant from becoming involved in 
bankruptcy-threatening risks. 

At present, there being no limit fixed as to the 
interest a man may charge in the form of time 


(Concluded on page 25, this issue) 


A SUCCESS TALK FOR FARM BOYS 


Why Not Be the Seaman A. Knapp of Your 
County? 














Dear Boys: 


N OUR “Success Talk” two weeks ago, we were 
I talking about agricultural heroes, and I stopped 

with this question: Why not be the Knapp, 
Raiffeisen, Grundtvig, or Plunkett of your county 
—or the Robert Bakewell or Joe Wing or the 
“Johnny Appleseed”? But I didn’t have very much 
space to tell you about these men. I now purpose, 
this week and later, telling you more about some 
of them. 

x * 

You doubtless know something about Dr. Sea- 
man A. Knapp. The “farm demonstration work” 
in the South is the best monument to his memory, 
and perhaps the noblest monument any Southerner 
of his generation will have. Dr. Knapp made no 
great scientific discovery. He added little or noth- 
ing to the world’s store of agricultural knowledge. 
But what he did was to find a new way of carrying 
to the people the most important agricultural 
knowledge the world had previously accumulated. 
He worked out the plan of having a man in each 
county or district visit the farmers and help them 
“demonstrate” on their farms the ideas previously 
preached in papers and bulletins and by farmers’ 
institute speakers. 

I wish every farm boy who reads this article 
could see and know Dr. Knapp as I saw and knew 
him six to twelve years ago. Like “Ulysses” in 
Tennyson’s wonderful poem of that name, he had 
experienced much, traveled much, thought much. 
Past seventy, but stalwart, erect and vigorous, in- 
terested in every form of progress, keeping to the 
last the enthusiasm of youth, and having a nature 
free from bitterness or narrowness, he looked and 
talked like an ancient philosopher. 

* * * 


The first secret of Dr. Knapp’s success, I should 
say, was that he loved folks—just plain everyday 
folks. He wanted to serve “the wayside children 
of poverty,” as he called them. As he said, “I do 
not glory in the wealth of a few, but rejoice in the 
general distribution of wealth and prosperity for 
the common people.” So when he argued for bet- 
ter farming methods and increased agricultural 
profits, it was always with the idea of using this 
wealth to relieve human need and enrich the lives 
of men and women, boys and girls. He didn’t 
think in terms of dollars and exports and crop sta- 
tistics but in warm, throbbing terms of human be- 
ings—“the rose-covered cottage in the country, the 
strong, glad father, and his contented, cheerful 
wife, of the whistling boy and the dancing girl 
with schoolbooks under their arms.” 

And the second of Dr. Knapp’s great gifts was 
that of inspiring in the men who worked with him 
the same passion for service that marked his own 
life. He said once: “The teacher must become an en- 
thusiast. . . . . Your value lies not in what 
you can do, but in what you can get the other per- 
son to do.” 

x * * 

While Dr. Knapp did his great work in the South, 
he did not come South until after he was fifty 
years old. Born in New York, December 16, 1833, 
he moved to Iowa at the age of 32, became presi- 
dent of the Iowa Agricultural College when about 
50, and then resigned in 1887 because the doctors 
told him that he must give up college work and 
had-only a few months to live. But Dr. Knapp 
believed he could win life and health in the South 
and had the determination to do it. He came to 
Louisiana and for several years was active in rice 
development and immigration movements. Then 
the boll weevil marched nearer him, and to relieve 
and help the panic-stricken farmers, Dr. Knapp in- 
augurated the “demonstration work.” He was in 
his seventieth year when he began the movement 
that made him famous. He became an inspirer of 
men—“the missionary bishop of American agricul- 
ture,” as Forrest Crissey has said. For eight years 
from 1903 till his death (April 1, 1911) he worked 
out his “demonstration agent” idea. He also took 
over the corn club and canning club ideas and de- 
veloped them by his genius. 


(Concluded on page 30, this issue) 
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1917 IMPERIAL RANGE ft 


A special offer with every Imperial 
-anelegant Pure Aluminum Coo 
ing and Roasting Combination. PL ai on) /) 
and Sanitary—4 ye Makes ity” 
Fe useful kitchen ae eek Ly od 5 
30 eat FREE HOM 
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Y, LATEST MOTORBIKE MODEL” 


CHOICE OF 44 STYLES ¢2!2" #3 

famous line of ““Ranger”’ Bicycles, There are eighty- 

three (83) others, also, shown at 'Y prices from 

SPN TSt Soeryt Ries et ele me bose sn 
. ce made poss: 

our Factory-Direct-to-Rider sales pl: tg ee 


MARVELOUS OFFER 20, deye— one 
on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger.’® We will ship 
it to you on approval, express prepaid—without acent 
depositin advance. This offer absolutely genuine. 


WwW! a for our big catalog showing 
WRITE TODAY: rfuliline of bicycles aod 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never be, 
equaled for liked quality. Itisa Seg ce bicycles, 
oinaries and useful bicycle eee hg as 
TIRES, hon aan ER-BRAKE 
lamps, 
cles at at 
bicycles ta! c out, 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in every locality to ride yand 
exhibit a sample 1917 model R eundrtee furnished by us. 
Bo not buy a bicycle, hay hang <4 pou "ag get our 
catalog and new special o: 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P-79, “CHICAGO, iLL, 





















Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 


























UNITED FARM WOMEN’S 
PROGRAM 


March 3—Plans for a Fairly Prosperous 
House. 





Roll call: Answer by the names of birds 
each has around the house. 
Reading: “The Man and His Two Wives.”’ 
(Aesop’s Fables.) 
Music: Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” 
Paper: How an architect oan get us more 
for the money. 
Song: “Old Black Joe.” 
Discussion: 
(a) The number and arrangement of 
rooms for a family of five. 
(b) The importance of screens 
sleeping porches. 
(c) Real comforts a fair degree of 
prosperity can bring. 
(1) Power washing machine; (2) pow- 
er churn; (3) power wood cutter; 
(4) dinner wagon or wheel tray; 
(5) fireless cooker, oil stove and 
excellent range; (6) stained floors; 
(7) freedom from flies and mosqui- 
toes. 
teefreshments: 
cream, cake. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT 
ROADSIDE PESTS? 
We Must Not Be Discouraged in Our 


Efforts at Making Our Highways 
Beautiful 


HAVE read the article in your de- 
partment of January 27 issue, en- 


and 


Fruit gelatine, whipped 











perience with pecans and magnolias 
is that they are about as hard to raise 
as a baby, and observation teaches 
that it takes a great many more 
years. 

“INTERESTED READER.” 


Answer.—Alas, I wish that I might 
answer your question satisfactorily. 
Until such time as men realize the 
money that beauty brings to a com- 
munity, or the women who do realize 
it are permitted to share in making 
our road laws, I fear we shall make 
slow progress. 

It is discouraging to plant lovely 
cannas and have the hogs eat them 
up; it is worse than discouraging to 
dedicate a fine pecan or walnut tree 
to the public and have some one hitch 
a hungry flop-eared mule to it. All 
we can do, it seems at present, is to 
each give individual care’to those 
things which we plant, a few stakes 
around it, or a little bracing now and 
then. 

I do not think we shall mind the old 
Negress, for maybe she will return 
the flowers to the roadside ten-fold. 
The real beneficiaries and offenders 
are the tourists, who go through in 
automobiles, the blossoms 


plucking 





PLANNING THE HOME GROUNDS 
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FREE Wail Paver 
Samples 


Write us mpos 
boon us mail yo ‘ou tal ted bie 
ik of the very latest, 
te New 


to-da: Yo < ‘styles in wull- papers --the most beastifc) 
elect you ar aper until you 
oft at small cost. 


fitters sho shown’ in many years. Don 
ave seen them. Beautify your entire home an 
Our remarkably low prices egin at 3c fora ade roll. 


38c papers a big room 
This big new book tells how you cando the 


work Ti ggg diakng Fo and sans makin; 
room, TOO} 










wan at fo oondy ‘ree. 


weet sen rite em now 


nf Wail Paper me”? 





831] Stores Bldg., New York pe 





CREAM 


SEPARATOR pw 


A Solid Proposition tosend new, well 
made, easy running, perfect skimming 
separator fer $16.95. Skims warm or 
cold milk; heavy or light cream. Dif- 
ferent from picture, which shows lar- 
ger capacity machines. See our plan of 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Bowlasanitary marvel easily cleaned. 

hether dairy is large or small, write 
for free catalog and L nomae payment 
plan. Weare orders filled from 
western poin 

AMERICAN “SEPARATOR CO. z 
Box 4107 Bainbridge, N. ¥. 





The Hoosier Poultry Farm 


Has stock and Eggs for Sale from 75 
different. varieties of pure-bred land 
and water fowls. Send 2c stamp for cat- 
alog. Mention this paper when writing. 


_ Address J. R. Scircle, Waveland, Ind. 








When writing to advertisers say, 
your advertisement in The 
Farmer.” 


“I saw 
Progressive 








from its restfulness. 





HE beauty of a home depends upon its planning rather than its 

planting. In this home picture plan there is a good, open, spacious, 
unbroken lawn, bordered by bushes and trees. 

the edge of the lawn and walks, but are not scattered. There are vistas 


whichever way you may look; no hard straight lines anywhere take 


The flowers flank 








titled, “A Plant for Every Baby.” The 
idea is a beautiful one, and appeals 
very strongly, but I would like to ask 
a few questions that naturally arise. 

1. Who is going to protect the 
plants along the highways of Florida; 
who is to prevent any old Negress 
from helping herself to the plants 
that strike her fancy 

2. Who is to keep down the weeds 
that, unless eradicated, will outgrow 
the perennials, until the latter are 
firmly established? 

3. Who is to enforce the law 
against hogs? In some sections of 
| Mississippi the hog is turned out to 
get his own living as the crop is gath- 
ered, especially if corn is scarce. 

No doubt many of us have peren- 
nials which must be separated yearly, 
and are often thrown away, such as 





hardy chrysanthemums, perennial 
phlox, many varieties of iris, golden 


glow, and others, which could be used 
on the highways. 
At our State Conference of D. A. R. 


in February last, a member from 
Greenwood, Miss., urged that some- 
thing be done to prevent the de- 


struction of holly trees and that the 
| planting of magnolia and crape myr- 
| tle trees be encouraged. Now your 
article urges the planting of palms, 
| camphor. trees and pecans,. 


My ex- 


as they will. If, however, the tourists 
spend a few dollars in the neighbor- 
hood we are repaid. It is for us to 


have something to sell, some cold 
buttermilk, a few sandwiches, per- 
haps. 


Our real pay is the feeling that be- 
cause of us our little corner of the 
world is lovelier, for out of many 
plantings a few will stand. If, furth- 
er, it induces the powers that be to 
control the hogs, weeds and other 
roadside pests, it will be worth while. 


A Pretty Bed Spread 


NE thing that my neighbor has 
lately done is worth telling. She 
took three yards of unbleached 
sheeting, stitched a six-inch border 
of gay cretonne around it, just where 
it would come on top of sides and 
ends of bed, and made a pretty bed 
spread. The cover for pillows was 
made in the same way, only the cre- 
tonne border was only two inches. 
Another spread was made like this, 
except the border was crocheted of 
heavy ball thread. My neighbor has 
a knack of turning commonplace 
things into beauty and adding a 
touch of refinement to all she does. 
MRS. C. BH. RUST. 





Pelican, La. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Save on Barn Paint 


Why pay painters good 
money to paint your barns 
with shoddy barn paints 
when a few cents more per 
gallon will buy the reliable 


L STANDARD > 
Barn Paint 


A real linseed oil paint that 
really preserves the wood and 
keeps its color for years. 


For Concrete Cincat Soaing. The 
other 


best paint for concrete silos an 
structures. Write today for color cards 
and name of nearby d 


¢ 
495 E. Third Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
Branches and Dealers Every- 
where 





ever before in 
our 44 years 
of carriage 
building. Our 
book ti 


a 
why we do it. It’s you on good to 
materi ‘ials are up and Prices must ee oe hedy year. 


Write for Big Buggy Bargain Book 
It puts the buggy opportu of fa the Degree before you ree 4 


di Y¥ 
a“ Oe ‘ou Hem ELRNARY Be and Harne 


4a years. 
76 Buggy Styles -50 Harness Styles 
FREE TRIAL: “The Big Book ie fron: Write tor it teas, 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 
726 Beardsley Ave. Elkhart, Indiana 





FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


This ad and $10.00 gets you our Big Bargain as follows: 
One strictly New 40-pound Feather Bed; one pair 6-pound 
New Feather Pillows; one pair Full Size Blankets; one Full 
Size Counterpane, and one pair lace Pillow Shams. All new, 


clean sanitary feathers covered with 8 oz. A. C. A. Ticking. 


Retail worth of whole lot $23.00. Money back guarantee. 
Most for money. This offer is good for 30 days only. Mail 


order now or write for order blanks, 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW co 


Dept. 55 Greensboro, N. C, 








CANNING 
OUTFITS 
For family, farm or 
factory. Used by farm- 
ers, fruit growers, can- 
ning clubs and Govern- 
ment Agents. Special 
prices for early orders. 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Mississippi. 
Dept. P.F. 





TREES 


Pear, Plum, 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES, 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 11, Cleveland, Tenn. 


PEACH & APPLE 
ac &up 


Oherry, Small Fraits, Strawberries, Vines, Nats, ete, 
. H. HALE TREES, 
Write for free catalog. 





99 ends RATS, MICE, Bugs, 
ee Die in the House, 
Prairie Dogs, Gophers, 


JROUGH ON RAT 


beatable Exterminator. E: 


Ground Hogs. Chipmunks, attr Squirrels, Crows. 
Hawks, etc. 
at Drug & Country Stores. 
Small lic. 
Rough on Rats Never Falls. 


The Recognized Standard Exterminator 
Economy mies 25c. 0c. 
Used the World Over. Used by U. 8. Gov’t. 
Refuse ALL Substitutes. 





In Your Cotton? 








Boll Weevil 









GET A COPY OF OUR BOOK 
THE 


Boll Weevil Problem 
IT WILL HELP YOU BEAT 
THIS PEST 
Price * Cloth, 75 cents; 


* Paper, 50 cents. 


With The Progressive § Cloth, $1.40 
Farmer, one year, | Paper, 1.15 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 
ret Rs Re 








Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 


$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Our Pattern 





Department 











$186—Ladies’ Skirt.—Cut in sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. The 
skirt is cut in three gores and has a slightly raise@ waistline, 


8185—Ladies’ Waist——Cut in sizes 36 to 42 


Long or short sleeves may be used and the waist may be de- 


veloped in linen or crepe de Chine. 


8218—Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 


Fronts and back are gathered to shoulder straps. 


8198—Ladies’ Coat.—Cut in sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
coat may be in the 29 or 33-inch length. 


Price of each pattern, 10 cents. 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 
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FARM WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Some Good Suggestions for Other 
Women 


Ov® little club has 15 members and 
10 were present at the last meet- 
ing. 

We discussed how a hostess should 
set the table, prepare and serve a 
meal for special company. 

At our next meeting we will dis- 
cuss “Should Parents Force Child- 
ren to Go to School?” and “Is An 
Education More Important Now than 
It Was Fifteen Years Ago? If so, 
why ?” 

MISS SNODA BROWN. 

Staley, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 


An Old-time Concert 


| Rg oof year in my home town there 
is “Ye olde tyme Fiddlers” Gonven- 
tion. Perhaps some of you United 
Farm Women’s Clubs may care to 
have one also. You know who plays 
the fiddle for miles around. 

None but musicians of the old 
school are allowed to enter the con- 
test. Whatever be the age of the con- 
testant, all music must be the Arkan- 
sas Traveler, Money Musk, Missis- 
sippi Sawyer, Flop-eared Mule, 
Leather Breeches, Richmond Cotil- 
lion, old waltzes, schottiches, reels, 
jigs, etc, All songs must be as an- 
cient, and no recitation (a few being 
permitted) must be more modern! 
than “The Curfew Shall Not Ring To- 
night.” 

Prizes must be substantial and, 
since it is the old people mostly who 
take part, they are best in money, 
which can be taken from the door re- 
ceipts. There should be first and se- 
cond prizes for fiddle, banjo, mouth 
organ, other instrument, singer or 
dancer (clog dancing a specialty), and 
one booby prize for each. Advertise 
a good hot dinner to all contestants. 








Cooperative Buying Was the Fea- 
ture of This Club 


HE United Farm Women’s Club of 

Gold Knob, Rowan County, N. C., 
was organized in March, 1916, and 
held twelve meetings during the year 
on Saturday before the second and 
fourth Sundays at three in the after- 
noon, 

We used the United Farm Women’s 
program, paid dues of twenty-five 
cents each, and have seventeen mem- 
bers. 

We enjoyed getting together. We 
discussed codperative buying of dry 
goods, useful household knowledge, 
exhanged recipes and held a picnic 
with the men’s County Union. 

Wath the money from dues and five 
dollars extra we earned we bought 
shades for Union Halli, in which we 
meet, a record book and the rest 
went for codperative buying in our 
Union Warehouse. 

RS. J. T. RIDENHOUR, 
President. 
MRS. A. L. KLUTTZ, 
Secretary. 


This Club Celebrated New Year’s 


p Ast year our Woman’s Club gave 
a New Year’s celebration, inviting 
the whole community to take part, 
and it proved such a success that we 
repeated it this year. 

The program consisted of songs by 
the audience, dialogues and recita- 
tions by the young people and a Bible 
story for the children, told by one of 
the young ladies. After the program 
the club ladies passed nuts and home- 
made candies, and a very pleasant 
social hour was spent in talking over 
neighborhood news, making plans for 
the year’s work, etc. 

This year our program was short 
and followed by refreshments and 
games in which every one can join. 
These neighborhood gatherings are 
enjoyed by young and old alike, and 
it’s a mighty pleasant way to begin 
the New Year. Try it in your com- 
munity. Now is net too late. 

HAZEL D. PELTON. 

Citronelle, Ala. 


What Sheep Produced on One 
Farm 





I sanaatagersd about sheep—as we have 

very often in the last year—I saw 
something that ought to be interest- 
ing to all of us. It was in one of the 
county exhibits at a state fair that I 
saw it. 

A sheep there was, alive and bleat- 
ing, whose forefathers had lived on 
the Scott farm for over fifty years. 

Hanging near the sheep was a tan- 
ned skin for baby to sit on. Above 
and around were white blankets that 
had been in use over fifty years, hav- 
ing been made from the wool of that 
sheep’s first Scott ancestors, as well 
as seven other varieties of blankets 
in various stripes, checks and colors, 
from pale blue to dark red. 

There was a sateen-filled com- 
forter, also a large carpet, 1214 by 14 
feet, five two-tone rugs, all different, 
three small pattern rugs, a couch 
cover, a buggy robe, a woven coverlet 
of intricate design, stockings of yarn, 
a soft shawl, a long fascinator, and— 
now listen, for I have not told it all— 
flannel drawers and undershirts for 
all the boys of the family and cloth 
for the suits of the boys of the family 
and cloth for the suits of the eight 
men of the family and some left over 
for the clothes of the sons-in-law. 

After such an exhibition as this, is 
there any farm in the South that 
would do without sheep? 





FATAL SYMPTOMS 


The pretty restaurant cashier had applied 
for a holiday. 

“I must recuperate, a “My beauty 
is beginning to fade.” 

“That so?” said the proprietor. “What 
makes you think so 

“The men are eaten te count their 

change.’"—Chicago Herald. 


she said. 





Ship's Officer—“Oh, there goes eight bells; 
excuse me, it’s my watch below.” 
Ola Laa@y—"Gracious! Fancy your watch 
striking as loud as that!’—Sallor's Maga- 


food and insure it 


their cheapness in 


Housewives are 


healthfuiness 





Better Cake and Biscuits 


In all recipes calling for bakiag 
powder you will get better and finer 


using baking powder made from cream 
such as Royal or Dr. Price's. 


Cream of tartar is derived from 
grapes—a natural food, as contrasted 
with phosphate or alum, derived from 
mineral sources, and used ‘because of 


some baking powders. 


use inferior baking powders because of 
apparent lower cost, but there is little 
difference in cost in practical use—about 
one cent for a whole 
biscuits, which is very little when you 
consider the difference 
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Feed your chicks properly at the start 

em. Millions of baby ¥% 
chicks die each season because they are not 3 
fed “baby food” especially suited to their needs. 


Pratts Baby Chick Food 


will safely carry your baby chicks through the critical first three 
weeks and make them big and strong. Then you can easily 


Pratts Baby Chick Food is a correctly- proportioned, balanced ration for 
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Our dealer in your town has 
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ms under our equare-deal 
money back if YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantes 
that has stood for mearly 50 years. 


Write tor FREE copy of “Baby Chick Book” | 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago 





1 food and mineral matter to build 


flesh, feathers and bone. It completely nourishes the chicks—gives them 
a strong start—prevents chick troubies due to impreper food and digestive 


instructions to supply you with 
**Your 


Toronto 


Adtecabegnee.! rip. 











Many are making $15.00 and up per day, can- 
ning Fruit and Vegetables for market, acigh- 
bors and home use with a 

“FAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer, no waste, givesbest 
resulta, uses fess fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, $2.30 and up. We cans 
and labels. Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


The Carolina Metal Products Co., 
Pest Office Box 10 Wilmingten, N.C. 


GETA FEATHER 


1 40-1b. bed, 1 6-Ib. pai 
pilicws. | 1 pair full = 
fell seize 
counterpane retail value 
620. Reduced to 


tom. 
25-lb. bed $5.50; 30-Ib. 
bed 65.25 ; 36-1b. mage 5 255 
40-Ib. bed 98. 6-1b. piHows 





sotateg. 
SAMITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 600, Ohariete, B.C, 


Remember that # what you want te buy 
Is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 








zine. 


you can often get it by putting: @ ilttle no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange. 





EACH ADVERTISER'S RELIA- 
BILITY GUARANTEED 


WE WILL positively make good the 
loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresen- 
tations made in The Progressive Far- 
mer on the part of any advertiser 
who proves to be a deliberate swin- 
dler. This dees not mean that we will 
try to adjust —s disputes between 
reliable business s and their pat- 
rons, but in pny yin of actually 
fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have 
just indicated. The conditions of this 
guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement ap- 
pears in our paper and after the 
transaction complained of; that our 
liability shall cover enly the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor 
aggregate ever $1,000 on any one ad- 
vertiser, and that the subscriber must 
say when writing each advertiser: “I 
am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all the ad- 
vertising it carries.” 
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World’s Champion 
BelleCity Incub ator 
The Prize i wc podem i m Model 








Hot - water— 
Double-walied— 
Copper Tank -— 

a Thermometer §& 
Holder — Deep 
Nursery — Self- 
regulating, same 
asused by Uncle ff 
Sam and on | 
ca’s most suc- f 
cessful Poultry 
Raisérs. withng * 
eae with m 

$4.85 Double-walled, Hot-water 140-chick 
Brooder—Both cost only $12.50. 


Freight Prepaid siz.cstesis 

chines, sure to btn aoe Me pe mn 
$1000 Cash Prizes 

Conditions easy to get biggest prize. 

Start early —order now —anyway 

write today for my Big Free Book, 


anes Facts”. It givesshort cuts 
to poultry success. Jim Rohan, Pres. 
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"REFLEX SLICKER’ 32 

will keep you dry and 

comfortable. . 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


OUR 860% YEAR 
A.J.TOWER CO BOSTON 
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Aonbs 
buying « direct from the 


yee National 
Buggy 


—made with Sarven patent, all white select 
hickory wheels—every detail high-grade. 

. Worth $80.00. Guaranteed coetoctery = your 
money back. Send for description of —— 
of buggies and ——— PREE: 


house nearest you 
Warde Vert, 
few York Chicage KensesCity Ft.Werth Pertiend,Ore, 
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Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
‘On the market 60 years. 





Quaker City Feed Mills 


cA. UB CO. 
» Sept. M-38th ond Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 
Bept. L-2701-08 8. Ashiond Ave., Chicegs 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.50. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 
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‘Polly anna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 
Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 


(TRADE-MARK) 














SYNOPSIS ~ 
Pollyanna has fully recoveced from her 
injuries, received in the automobile acciijent, 
ang during her Uncle and Aunt's visit to 


Germany, is spending the winter in Boston 
with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before 
Mrs. Carew’s nephew, Jamie, was kidnap- 


ped and Pollyanna.finds her .embittered by 
her loss and hopeless as to the future. Know- 
ing something of Pofiyanna’s reputation for 
“being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her in charge 
on the condition that she can stay only so 
long as she doesn't preach. Without doing 


persuades her to open the unused rooms of 
her elegant home; raise the -shades, ‘dress 


occupy the family pew at. church services. 
Pollyanna «visits the Boston Public Garden 
alone and there talks with e man who calls 
himself “‘an old duffer,” and a _iovely™ 
couraged girl. Pollyanna loses her way, and 
is taken home by. Jerry, a little newsboy. 


Jerry and his little friend ‘Jamie,’ 
convinced that he is Mrs. 
phew. 


———— 


_CHAPTER I1X—(Continued) 


“S OLLYANNA, this is sheer. non- 
Pas I am ‘surprised. I am 

amazed at you for insisting upon 
doing something. you know I disap- 
prove of. I cannot allow you to go 
with ‘this- boy. Now please let me 
hear no more about it.” 

‘A new expression came to Polly- 
anna’s face. With a look half-terri- 
fied, half-exalted, she lifted her chin 
and squarely faced Mrs. Carew. Tre- 
multuously, but determinedly, she 
spoke. 

“Then I’ll have to tell you. I didn’t 
mean to—till I was sure. I wanted 
you to see him first. But now I’ve 


got to tell. I can’t lose him again. I 
think, Mrs. Carew, he’s—Jamie.” 
“Jamie! Not—my—Jamie!” Mrs. 


Carew’s face had grown very white. 
“Ves,” 
“Impossible!” 


“IT know; but, please, his name is 
Jamie, and he doesn’t know the other 
one. His father died when he was 
six years old, and he can’t remember 
his mother. He’s twelve years old, 
he thinks. These folks took him in 
' when his father died, and his. father 
was queer, and didn’t tell folks his 
name, and—” 

But Mrs. Carew had stopped her 
with a gesture. Mrs. Carew was 
even whiter than before, but her eyes 
burned with a sudden fire. 

“We'll go at once,” she said. “Mary, 
tell Perkins to have the car here as 
soon as possible. Pollyanna, get your 
hat and coat. Boy, wait here, please. 
We'll be ready to go with you imme- 
diately.” The next minute she had 
hurried up-stairs. 

In the hall the 
breath. 


“Gee whiz!” he muttered softly. Tf 
we ain’t goin’ ter go in a’ buzz- 
wagon! Some class ter that! Gorry! 
what’ll Sir James say 


CHAPTER X. 
In Murphy’s Alley 


ITH the opulent purr that. seems 

to be peculiar to luxurious limou- 
sines, Mrs. Carew’s car rolled down 
Commonwealth Avenue and out upon 
Arlington Street to Charles. Inside 
sat a shining-eyed little girl and a 
white-faced, tense woman. Outside, 
to give directions to the plainly dis- 
approving chauffeur, sat Jerry Mur- 
phy, inordinately proud and insuffer- 
ably important. 

When the limousine came to a stop 
before a shabby doorway in a nar- 
row, dirty alley, the boy leaped to 
the ground, and, with a ridiculous im- 
itation of the liveried pomposities he 
had so often watched, threw open 
the door of the car and stood waiting 
for the ladies to alight. 


Pollyanna sprang out at once, her 
eyes widening with amazement and 
distress as she looked about her. Be- 
hind her came Mrs. Carew, visibly 
shuddering as her gaze swept the 
filth, the sordidness, and the ragged 
children that swarmed shrieking and 
chattering out of the dismal tene- 
| ments, and surrounded the car in a 
| second. 


| Jerry waved his arms angrily. 


boy: drew a long 








what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pollyanna . 


herself in. beautiful cleshes and jewels and. 


Ais 


Pollyanna goes often to the park to feed the; 
squirrels and birds and there again meete 
anda: is, 
Carew’s lost ne- — 


- hand. 


‘sibly the boy I’m looking for. 


“Here, you beat it!” he yelled to 
the motley throng. “This ain’t no 
free movies! Can that racket and 
get a move on ye. Lively, now! We 
gotta get by. Jamie’s got comp’ny.” 

Mrs. Carew shuddered. again, and 
laid a oe hand nes Jerry’s 
shoulder. —.! +. ' 

“Not+here |” she cooled 

But the boy.did not hear. With 
pheves and pushes. from~sturdy fists 
an 
for his charges; and before Mrs. 
Carew knew quite how it was done. 


she found herself with'the boy and. 


Pollyanna at the foot Of. a rickety 
flight of ‘stairs in a dim, evil- smelling 
hailway. 


Once more ee put out a ‘shaking 


“Wait,” she commanded - huskily. 
Remember! Don’t either. of. you say 
a word about—about .his being . pos- 
I must 
see for myself first, and—question 
him,” 

“Of course!” agreed Pollyanna. 

“Sure! I’m on,” nodded the boy. 
“I gotta go right off: anyhow,.so-I 
won’t bother ye none. Now toddle 
easy up these ’ere-stairs. There’s 
always holes, and most- generally 
there’s a. kid: or two. asleep some- 
wheres. An’ the elevator ain’t runnin’ 
terday,” he gibed cheerfully. “We 
gotta go ter the top, too!” 


Mrs. Carew found the “holes”— 


broken boards that creaked and bent | 


fearsomely under her shrinking feet; 
and she found one “kid”—a two-year- 
old baby playing with an empty tin 
can on a string which he was: bang- 
ing up and down the second flight of 
stairs. On all sides doors were 
opened, now boldly, now -stealthily, 


but always disclosing women. with | 
or_ peering children , 

Somewhere a baby | 
Somewhere | 


tousled. heads 
with dirty faces. 
was wailing piteously. 
else a man was cirsing. Everywhere 
was the smell of bad whiskey, stale 
cabbage, and unwashed-humanity. 


At the top of the third and last 
stairway. the boy came to a pause 
before a closed door. 

“Ym just ‘a-thinkin’” what Sir 
James’ll say. when he’s wise ter the 
prize package I’m bringin’ him,” 
whispered in a throaty voice. “I 
know what mumsey’ll do—she’ll turn 
on the weeps. in no time ter see 
Jamie so tickled.” The next moment 
—he threw wide the door with a 
gay: ‘“Here we be—an’ we come in 
a buzz’w agon! Ain’t that goin’ some, 
Sir James?’ 


It was a tiny room, cold and cheer- 
less and pitifully bare, but scrupul- 
ously neat. There were here no 
tousled heads, no peering children, 


no odors of whiskey, cabbage, and 
unclean humanity. There were two 
beds, three broken chairs, a dry- 


goods- box table, and a stove with a 
faint glow of light that told of a fire 
not nearly: brisk enough to heat even 
that tiny room. On one of the beds 
lay a_lad with flushed: cheeks and 
fever-bright eyes. Near him sat a 
thin, white-faced woman, bent and 
twisted with rheumatism. 

Mrs. Carew stepped into the room 
and, as if to steady herself, paused 
a minute with her back to the wall. 
Pollyanna hurried forward with a 
low cry just as Jerry, with an apolo- 
getic gotta go now; good-by!” 
dashed through the door. 


“Oh, Jamie, I’m so glad I’ve found 
you,” cried Pollyanna. “You don’t 
know how I’ve looked and looked 


for you every day. 
you're sick!” 

Jamie smiled radiantly and 
out a thin white hand. 

“T ain’t sorry—I’m glad,” he em- 
phasized meaningly; “’cause it’s 
brought you to see me. Besides, I’m 
better now, anyway. Mumsey, this 
is the little girl, you know, that told 
me the glad game—and mumsey’s 
playing it, too,” he triumphed, turn- 
ing back to Pollyanna. “First she 
cried ’cause her back hurts too bad 

(Continued on page 30, this issue) 


But I’m so sorry 


elbows, hé was making a-path + 
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this mark : 


back of the cloth, inside 
the garment—it’s a-satis- 
faction guarantee—the 
mark ofthe genuine 


Stif el’'s 
indi Indigo Cloth 


over seventy-five years 


that: has never been success- 
‘fully imitated. . - 


Remember, it’s thé.cloth in 
the overalls. that gives the 
wear, and STIFEL’S IN- 
DIGO has broken all records 
as the long-wear cloth. 
Sweaty toil and. the: rub of 
the tub can’t dim the beau- 
tiful fast color. 
Look for this mark 
inside the garment 


on the back of the 
cloth. 





REGISTERED 


: Cloth Sunstein by 


J. L. STIFEL & SONS 


Indigo Dyers and Printers 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


NEW YORK . °.. 260-262 
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Hike $0, clean up $40 to $50 a day. 
I’li make them winners. Men ere 
4 getting rich, selling my wonderful 12 tools 
ivinone. Pulls sts, stretches wire, fixes 
rite me immediately. 


P. 8. Harrah, Pres. 
The Harrah Mfg. Co., 25 Spring St., Bloomfield, ind. 
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Saturday, February 24, 1917} 


THREE STORIES OF MEN WHO 
ORGANIZED CLUBS OF 
UNITED FARM WOMEN 














UR local. Farmers’ Union is going 

to make an effort to organize the 
women of our section. 

We feel the need of this very iarich 
and do not want a failure. Please 
send me any programs and suggest- 


‘ions you can. .E.L. 


South Carolina. 





THREE years ago a handbook of the 


United Farm Women came to me 
by chance. I read some of it aloud at 
our Farmers’ Union. As a result, the 


_men brought their wives next meet- 
ng and we organized them. __ 
they meet in one room and we in the 


Now 


other and we hurry our work to en- 


‘joy some of their splendid programs. 


If you will not. quote me I will tell 
you that this was the 
place in the world,” no person’s good 
name was sacred and now women are 
too .busy studying home and local 
problems to gossip and they have put 
us to it to keep up with them, so we 
men, in turn, never have. time any 
more to whittle and chew and gossip, 
which we did worse than the women. 
They say like this, “We’ve bought the 
shades for this room, put them up if 
you want coffee and cake,” or “We'll 
give an oyster supper and invite ev- 
ery man who votes for better road 
bonds.” 

I feel free to tell you that we men 
have accomplished more since the 
women have had a club to back us up 
than in all the years before. 

F. M. A. 

Arkansas. 





Atew years ago I invited you to 
come and talk to our young people 
on immorality and your reply made 
me angry. You said that if the young 
people were not what they ought to 
be it was the fault of the parents, 
that we must be hard and unsympa- 
thetic, that we expected-to drive and 
scare our young. people into the 
church instead of to lead them, and 
that it was up to us to codperate with 
them in supplying plenty of clean, 
wholesome fun. I said you didnot 
know what you were talking about, 
but I did follow the advice and tried 
the suggestions for young people’s 
programs you sent. I have learned 
since that everything The Progressive 
Farmer tells me is true. 

“We all meet every Saturday after- 
noon now, and have basketball, base- 
ball, plays, games, meetings- about 
community... affairs and get home 
about dark. -In the two years: before 
we started this we had seven runa- 
way marriages and three evidences of 
immorality among our young people. 
Such a thing has not happened in the 
three years since we have been bring- 
ing them together. Moreover, ‘our 
churches are better ‘filled and ‘this 
section is a better place to live in in 
every way. “Ni J. 
North Carolina. ‘ 


The Pay That Comes From Self. 
~ Sacrifice 


[HAD to. leave -college; it almost 
broke my heart.. Meanwhile, my 
course in practical household science 
goes on. I reckon, after all, it is just 
as well that I am at home this year 
to take part of the housework, for 
mamma has her hands full as nurse. 

I have learned to make good 
bread now and always keep light, 
graham, raisin and nut breads in the 
house. You should see how fat the 
boys are getting. I experiment on 
them, you know. 


And I am repaid for staying home 
because the children are well this 
winter. It is because mamma now 
has time to keep them warm and dry, 
attend to their food herself and see 
that they get plenty of fresh air, too. 
You know what I believe? I believe 
that. some day, maybe a hundred 

aren fra 
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“gossipiest 


years from now, that there will be a 
law that says mothers of little chil- 
dren must do nothing but mind their 
babies, because good care does make 
well babies and babies are too sweet 
to die. JENNIE H. 


| SEASONABLE RECIPES | 


Barbecue 








SE a sow pig that weighs from 25 to 45 
. pounds, one that has been fed on corn is 

est. 
been fed on slops. Pig should be killed about 
two days before cooking, and salted down. 
Before putting on the fire the pig should be 
washed well. 

A hole for,one pig should be dug about 
four feet long, three feet wide and eight 
inches deep. Fire should be made in hole so 
as to get it hot,-then taken out fo one side to 
make a continual supply of coals to cook 
with. Hickory or oak wood should. be used. 
A wire frame should be put over the hole. 
If wire be not-convenient, green hickory 
sticks will do. Pig should be’placed on the 
wire, or sticks, dressed ‘side down. 
cook slowly-on that side until practically 
done, about four or five hours, and then 
turned over on its back to brown, ' It should 
cook from one to two hours on that side, and 
should be basted with a mop all the time it-is 
cooking, so as to season’ through and 
through. 

The seasoning 
quarts of vinegar, 
pepper, 1 pound butter, about 8 pods of red 
pepper, cut up, and half a cup of salt. 

Brunswick Stew 

Stew a large fowl or rabbit until the meat 
leaves the bones; remove skin, gristle and 
bones and chop the meat in coarse pieces, 
Return to the liquor; add a pint of corn 
scraped from the ears (or canned corn), & 
pint of young Lima beans, or butterbeans, 
3 cupfuls of tomato, a good-sized onion, 
minced fine, a pint of okra, a small red pep- 


should be made of two 


per, minced, a little. celery -seed, 2 table- 
spoons butter and salt, pepper and Worces- 
tershire sauce to taste. Simmer until okra 


is tender and then serve. The addition of a 
little paprika just before the stew is taken 
up improves it greatly. 

Irish Stew with Dumplings 


Wipe and cut in pieces several pounds of 
meat (lamb, veal or @ hen is best), Put in 
kettle, cover with boiling water, and cook 
slowly two hours, or until tender. After 
cooking one hour add % cup each of carrot 
and turnip cut in %-inch cubes, and 1 onion, 
cut in slices, Fifteen minutes before serving 
add four cups potatoes cut in % inch Slices, 
previously parboiled five minutes in boiling 
water. Thicken with % cup flour, diluted 
with enough cold water to form a thin 
smooth paste. Season with salt and pepper 
and serve with dumplings. 

Dumplings 

Two cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon salt, 2 teaspoons butter, 
% cup milk. 

Mix and sift dry ingredients. Work in 
butter with tips of fingers, and add milk 
gradually, using a knife for mixing. Toss on 
a floured board, pat, and roll out to one-half 
inch in thickness. Shape with a biscuit- 
cutter, first dipped in flour. Place closely 
together in a buttered steamer, put over 
kettle of boiling water, cover closely, and 
steam twelve minutes. A perforated tin pie- 
plate may be used in place of the steamer. 
A little more milk may be used in the mix- 
ture, when, it may be taken up by spoonfuls, 
dropped and’ cooked ontop of stew. In this 
case some of the liquid must be removed, 


that dumplings may rest on meat and potato 


and not settle into liquid.” 
Apple Tapioca Pudding 

Three-fourths cup of pearl or minute tapi- 
oca, cold water, 2% cups boiling water, % 
teaspoon salt, 7 sour apples, % cup sugar. 

Soak tapioca in cold water one hour, drain, 
add boiling -.water and salt; cook in double 
boiler until transparent. Core and pare ap- 
ples, arrange in buttered pudding-dish, ’ fill 
cavities with sugar, pour over tapioca, and 
bake in a_-moderate oven until apples are 
soft: .Serve with sugar and cream, Minute 
tapioca requires no soaking. 

Charlotte Russe 

One-fourth box gelatine or 1 tablespoon 
granulated gelatine, ™ cup cold water,’ % 
cup powdered sugar, whip 3% cups thin 
cream, 1% teaspoons vanilla; 6 lady fingers 
or pieces'of dry loaf cake, 

Soak. gelatine in cold water, dissolve in 
scalded cream, strain-into a bowl, and add 
sugar and vaniila. Set bow! in pan of cold 
water and. stir constantly until it begins to 
thicken, then fold in whipped cream, adding 
one-third at a time. Should gelatine mix- 


- ture become too thick, melt over hot water, 


and again cool before adding whip. Trim 
ends and sides of lady fingers,, place around 
inside of a mold, crust side out, one-half 
iach apart. Turn in mixture and cool, 


Chocolate Pie 


Line a deep pie pan with rich ple crust 
and ‘bake in a quick oven, Grate % teacup 
of chocolate and put into a saucepan, with 
one cupful of hot water, butter the size of an 
egg, 1 tablespoonful vanilla, 1 cupful sugar, 
the beaten yolks of 2 eggs and 2 tablespoons 
cornstarch, dissolved in a little water; mix 
well; cook until thick, stirring constantly. 
Pour into the pile crusts and let cool, Beat 
the whites of 2 eggs to a stiff froth, add 2 
tablespoons sugar, spread on top of pie, and 
slightly brown in oven, 


Waldorf Salad 
Mix equal quantities of finely cut tart ap- 
ple and celery and moisten with mayonnaise 
or French dressing. Serve on lettuce leaves 
or in apple cups. The addition of nut meats 
is an improvement, 





HOW COULD HE? 


Excitement. is oftimes the cause of queer 
remarks as well as the cause of strange tele- 
grams 

A man who had been one of the passengers 


on a vessel which had been widely circulated 
as lost was rescued by a miracle. On arriv- 
ing at a place from which he could send a 


telegram he forwarded the 
patch to his partner: 

“I am saved, Try to break it gently to my 
wife.”’ 


following dis- 


You should never cook one that has, 


It should | 


two tablespoons black- 
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BLUE BUCKLE 


Overalls 
“Strong all Ov 


They'll outwear otherkinds, and you'll 
like them better because they’re cut full, 
give you lots of room—slow to wear out 
or wash out. 

Extra-heavy German indigo denim; 
double strength seams; rivetted brass 
buttons. 


Buy a supply NOW—before the price 


goes up. 








Buckle Trademark. 


Buy them at your own store. 


$1.50 Per Garment 


Every Garment Guaranteed 
Jobbers Overall Co. 
Lynchburg, Va. 





Be sure to look for the Blue 
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—the farmer’s family is robust, 
healthy, bee They want the 
ng 


best of everyth 


to eat. 


The farmer's wife is an expert cook: 
She'll use only the best—that’s why so 


many 
‘ow ter, 


housewives use Calumet 


They insist on absolute purity—they know 


Calumet is ware | in the 
baking—the most econom: 


. PM Pings nrc 


can and pure in the . ' 
mical to 
—if A iea’t by. far. the best 
have ever used; your 


buy and use. 


grocer ail tote velund your money, 
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MARLEY 2% inches 
DEVON 2% inches 








most correct, but the 
collars: are the most 
- ~ «durable and _ perfect 
fitting it is ‘possible 
‘to produce. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & :CO., Inc., Mebere 


RROW Collar 
styles are not only 


15 cts. Each—6 for 90 cts. 











The Chinese. 
& Woolflower 












most acon ees 5 
Flowers develop inJune and 
er 


belief. Seed per pkt. 10 ots, 
8 for 25 cts, 
New Mastodon Pansies. Le 
{ size, 
ors and vigorthey are —= 
Seed 10 cts. per pkt.,8 for B5ets. 
Retinenies Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and wey en 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pk¢, 10 
These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) fer only So ots. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, et 
Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the Ly son ers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Dablias, Lilies, Iris, e 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. ¥. 
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Subscription Offers 


$1 50 for one renewal and one 
new subscription for one 
year each if sent in together; or 


$2 00 for a club of three yearly 
———— subscriptions all sent ia 
together—a saving of 33 cents oa 
each subscription. Address 
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Our Farmers’ 


Union 
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TWEEVE THINGS EVERY LOCAL 
' ‘UNION SHOULD DO 


Hil—#e Sheuld Promote Codperation 
im- Buying. Fertilizers, Seeds, Foed- 
stuf. and Supplies 


passive or exorbitant profits 
cannot be exacted by sellers in 
any Socality if the buyere keep pro- 
perty posted as to current prices 
of commodities as 
they fluctuate. And 
the only way.farm- 
ers can keep post- 
ed en ever-chang- 
ing prices, so as to 
be able to buy 
imtelligentty, is to 
@tay on the job 
as cooperative buy- 
ers with a live Le- 

mm cai Unien trade 
agent actively engaged in the buy- 
ing service. This will not be done 
unless you stay organized in your 
community. In no locality where 
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| SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION: 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 
MARCH 

1, How.Can We Develep Better 
Plane for Marketing Poultry, Egge, 
Butter, Vegetables, and Fruits This 
Year? Hew Witl' Parcel Poet 
Help? 

2. Debate on Selected Subject. 











farmers are actively erganized 
and coéperating im their Local Un- 
ions has there been exorbitant seli- 
ing profits exacted-on fertilizers since 
the introduction of the organization, 
and I may also emphasize the state- 
ment that no excessive profits ever 
will be exacted for<distributive ser- 
vice, as long as farmers are thus ac- 
tively organized. The absolvtely in- 
dispensable thing to do is to stay or- 
ganized, and it would be a waste of 
time to make suggestions, as to es- 
sential details, to the individualistic 
farmer, who foolishly asserts his in- 





dividuality and boasts ever the fact 
that nobody can organize him. 
ss * 

Three important factore are needed 
to make-coéperation easy in your Lo- 
cal Union: 

(a) A- responsible .and active man 


4 on the job.as local trade agent. 


(b) A smal checking fund of $100 


- of less to his credit in the local bank. 


(c) Then stay by him with your 
cooperative purchases not enly when 
he succeeds in making geod deals for 
you, but when he-makes some deats 
that are not entirely satisfactory, as 
the best business men- frequently do. - 

I care not how and how- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We talk-a great deal about getting | 


rural credit-from the government, but 
here is an opportunity fer some co- 
Gperative rural credit: right at home. 
If you want to make the cash trading 


fund for the use of your local trade. 
agent $100, see the cashier-of your lo-.’ 


cal bank and tell him that you not 
only want to borrow the money from 
the bank but that you want to leave 
it gight-in bie- bank; subject to check 
of the ‘trade agent. It would be a 
stupid bank cashier who failed to see 
the opportunity for .some good 
“standing-in”. advertising among the 
members of that Local Unien and if 
he. has medium business capacity. he 


capable yeur trade agent may be; h® will.let you have that $100 perhaps at 


cannot render you his best service 
unless you-encourage- him with an 
ineveasing cooperative patronage. 
Perhaps the majority- of _Local- Un- 
ions undertake to cooperate without 
any trading capital in- the bank 
Somebody has to become responsibie 
and temporarily use his own credit 
and capital wniess such fund is pro- 
vided, and it is asking almost too 
much patriotism in your local trade 
agent to demand that he donate both 
his own time and the use of his own 
capital to the-cause. He. ought to be 
provided with a codperative trade 
so subject to his check in the home 
ank. 





hills easy going. 


Wheelbase—115 ins. 


Seven ee 


Three ‘‘ 





5-PASSENGER 6-30 CHALMERS, $1090 


A,SOUND ENGINE IN A SOUND CAR 


The engine of the Chalmers 6-30 is very rugged. Yet simple. Modern 

in everything, but not extreme in any. A goed, safe engine. Reliable. 
Well lubricated. Qf.good bearings. Accessible. And one that “stays 
pat.” Has plenty of power. Though it is not a big engine. The 
power is well proportioned to the weight of the car. Thus making 
The power is smooth, too. 


Specifications 
Engine—6 cylinders,{bore 334 ine., stroke 434 ine., piston 
ins. Power—45 hp, (on the brake test.) Suid Woctaghonse 3 ok 
Cerburetor—Stromberg, horizontal, hot air heated. 
on steel, Fuel feed—Stewart-Warner vacuum system. Ignition—Remy dis- 
tributor, Willard 80 ampere hour battery. Tires—32 x 4, chain tread on rear. 


Present Prices 


Five-Passenger Touring, $1090 to.bABetealt Sevem-passenges Sedan, $1850 f.0.b. Detroit 


Readstes, 21070 *¢ 





Glutch—Dry disc, ashestos 


displacement 224 cu. 























a lower rate of-interestthan you will 
be able to -get: through any other 
source. Whether he charges you 
4, 5 or.6 per cent, it can. be paid from 
funds in the Local Union treasury, if 
available, and if, not, then from vol- 
untary donation or .assessments 
among the members. 

Certainly. any Locat Union can af- 
ford to pay: the nominal hire of five 
or six dolfars for the use of $100 a 
whole year period. The joint note at 
the bank should be signed by the 
trade. agent and two. or more respon- 
sible members; or by all the members 
of the Locat Union. 

** &* 

Of course $100 is nota sufficient 

amount to pay for a carload of fertil- 


quire the presence of each codperat- 
ing member, with wagon and team, 
when it is delivered, shipments of this 
kind may be made payable by draft 
through the bank and the funds to 


j pay the draft can be collected from 


each cooperative purchaser on day of 
delivery at the station. Hence, it 


‘should not be necessary to secure the 


use of a large regular fund, borrowed 
for the year period, just to handle 
fertilizers for a short period. If how- 
ever, the larger fund should be needed 
for this purpose, it can be obtained in 


days to cover the main season for 


|} fertilizer purchases. 


* of 


Again I want to emphasize the im- 
portance of as much distributive ser- 


the meeting of your Local Union. 

When your trade agent makes col- 
lective purchases of seeds, sugar, cof- 
fee, rice, matches, soda, axle grease, 
soaps, baking powders, and other 
things which the best of live-at-home 
farmers must buy, insist that he carry 
the purchases on his wagon to the 
place of meeting. If weather condi- 
tions should prevent a full attendance 
and all of the purchases are not dis- 
tributed, they will be in demand at fu- 
ture meetings and may be stored at 
the home of the trade agent. Where 
this is done the attendance problem 
at the meetings of the Union will not 
be such a difficult one. 

The slogan should be “codperation 


1 at place of meeting.” We must rural- 


ize the codperative activity as much 
as possible. J. Z.G. 


WHAT DR. ALEXANDER SAYS 


He Urges Union Farmers to Beware 
of Debt and Bought Supplies—And 
‘When You Pay for a Land Title Get 
a Torrens Deed 

HERE are a few proverbs with ap- 

plications. 
“Could a man foresee events he 
would never be poor.” 
' “Forecast is bet- 
er than hard 
work.” 





days into futurity 
might enrich him- 
self forever.” 

“If our foresight 
were as good as 
our hindsight, we 


DR ALEXANDER would never make 


any mistakes.” 


“He that wili not look before him 
must look behind him.” 


“He who does not look before him 


izers, but as carload shipments re-’ 


the same manner through a short co-— 
4+ Operative loan running sixty or ninety , 


vice as possible, at time and place of - 


“He who could ' 
see only three ' 
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February 24, 1917] 


must take misfortunes for his earn- 
ings.” 

“He who looks not before finds 
himself behind.” 

lf all farmers could foresee the pos- 
sibility of low prices next fall for cot- 
ton and tobacco and higher prices for 
bread and meat and other foodstuffs, 
and if all farmers could be made to 
realize the truth of past experience, 
namely, that raising money crops on 
high-priced guano and high-priced 
feed has always kept that type of 
farmers poor,—then they would prove 
themselves prudent men by avoiding 
the evil, having foreseen it. 

the purpose of this note is to ap- 
peal most earnestly to our people,— 

Not to buy heavily of high-priced 
fertilizers: 

Not to buy high-priced mules, or 
swap old mules for half their value; 

Not to plant largely increased acre- 
age to money crops and neglect feed 
crops, i 

7 to assume any obligation what- 





hat can possibly be avoided. 
We do not know what a year may 
bring forth. One thing ts certain, that 
whatever the prices of cotton and 
tobacco, all other commodities will 
be equivalently higher. They are now 
and will continue to be. 
ourselves into believing that we can 
make money “swapping dollars?” 
The following suggestions are sub- 
mitted: A sufficient acreage to corn 
(barring hail) ample 
supply of corn to run the farm. Break 
deep with two-horse harrow 
thoroughly with smoothing harrow: 
stable manure (not over 
six loads per acre so that your supply 
may cover as many acres as possible), 
with ground rock phosphate five hun- 
dred pounds per acre. Apply the 
ground rock with grain drill or lime 
spreader. Then use disk harrow to 
mix manure and ground rock phos- 


phate. 


eve t 


So w hy fool 


to oQuarantee 
plows, 


broadcast 





prospect for an oat 
crop is good, it would be wise to sow 
a tew acres of good loamy land as 
soon as the ground is dry enough. 
Plant sorghum or cane seed early to 
make feed for all stock. Plant rape 
seed as early as possible as grazing 
crops for hogs and sheep. Plant soy 
beans, peanuts and potatoes for fall 
zing crops for hogs; and of course 
the clovers and rye at the proper 
time.—early in the fall. 


Unless your 





For your money crops, instead of 
increasing acreage, or buying heavily 
of high-priced fertilizers (on credit, 
too, perhaps), try to make better pre- 
paration than ever before by deep 
plowing and thorough harrowing of 
the soil. 

Plant stubble land if you have it. 
Every farmer should rotate his crops 
so as to have pea stubble land or land 
with cover crops to turn under, on 
which to plant clean 
Then fertilize with ground phosphate 
rock and cottonseed meal, three or 
four parts to one, according to the 
character of your land,and apply five 
hundred pounds per acre as a general 
average. 

fut it was not my purpose to go 
into details as to better methods of 
farming. The readers of your splen- 
did paper already know better than 
thes do. It is to save many good 
men from sleepless nights next fall 
over great big debts, that this appeal 
is placed before your readers. 


nother matter, and it is an appli- 











cation of those proverbs above: Two 
or three weeks ago we heard a law- 
\ an interesting address on 
hie credit land loan association. 
\We found out that his special interest 
i revanizing land loan associations 
Ine to the fact that he was elect- 
ed attorney for each association; and 
] hada ly organized three with 
rregate membership of more 
1 one hundred. When the speaker 
( i for questions the fact was 
l It out that | s la loan as- 
ions had aer 1 to pay is at- 
Ol cl Lit 1n estigate 1 a 
im f of $15 and a inaxim ? 

he at ey; OF 


tilled crops. | 





to say what the fee should be be- 
tween this minimum and maximum. 
Now there is nothing to be con- 
demned in that. But why should 
not all of those titles be register- 
ed under our Torrens law and 
thus settle the matter of title against 
the world and for all time to come? 
It can be done for less than the max- 
imum fee that may be charged these 
farmers. It is like throwing away 
good hard earned money to pay an 
attorney $15 to $25 to investigate your 
land title without receiving any per- 
manent benefit or any guarantee 
whatever to your title, when the 
same fee expended in securing a Tor- 
rens title will settle that question 
forever and establish your title with 
the state of North Carolina behind it. 
The clerk of the court can tell you 
within a dollar, just what it will cost 
you to get a Forrens title. He should 
furnish you the blank, to make out 
your application. Members of rural 
credit should require 
their attorney to register their titles 
under the Torrens law—once for all 


time. rH. OQ. ALBENANDESR. 


associations 


Warning Against Fraudulent 
“Traveling Agents” 


rr State Council of the 
Cs r ly e io . ad Y : 


arotiiila Pariwicrs 


North 


sion recently vigoroushy denounced 
the traveling agent business in rural 
North Carolina, asking the Legisla- 
ture to greatly increase the license 
tax on such agents and take other 
steps for their control. Following is 
the resolution adopted: 





“Whereas, we find that a very large por- 
tion of onr rural distri are infested with 
traveling agents of the baser sort, selling 
stoves and ranges that cost not over $25 for 
$65 to $75; the sick and poverty-stricken are 
also robbed of untold thousands by sellers of 


absolutely worthless medicines? In the case 
of firms of national reputation or in the case 


of est 





iblished firms doing business in North 
Carolina the people are protected because 
such firms do not wish to ruin their reputa- 
tion for honesty and fair dealing, but these 
traveling 


agents usually represent houses 


of no standing, 





people and cashing their notes, such agents 
never visk another appearance, And 
“Whereas, such robbery is not oniv unfair 


to farmers but to honest tax-paying business 


firms in North Carolina, whose trade is di- 
minished by the sums lost on such robber. 
agents. Therefore be it 

“Resolved, that we hereby petition the 


present General Assembly of North Carolina 


to impose heavier license taxes than have 
ever before been required of such agencies, 
and also pass some statute that will insure 
people protection against the more ftlagrant 
frauds now practiced.” 


Do your neighbors read our paper? 
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~Built to depend on. Extra strong, 
easily handled and perfectly adapted 









Union in ses- | 


ind after once robbing the | 


to Southern soils. Known and used 
throughout the South. You make no 
mistake in buying these tools—there 
are none better. 


Roderick Lean Walking ‘The strongest, eas- 

Cultivator No. 189-GX iest handling and 
best working cultivator built. Has patent gang regu- 
lating device. Always cultivates at depth fixed. Shovels en- 
ter hard ground easily. Side springs assist in working crook- 
ed rows. Strong hitch—light draft—high clearance. 
























Roderick Lean Heavy Boltless Spike Harrow © 


The heaviest spike harrow on the market. Just right for rough, stony 
ground or black gumbo. Boltless tooth fastener, the best of its kind. 
No malleable clamps to break, no rivets or bolts to get lost. Gives long 
wear and good service. Furnished in any number of sections, 

Roderick Lean Farm tool booklet tells all about these special 
Southern Tools and many other styles of Riding and Walking Cul- 
tiveters, Disc and Spike Harrows, Weeders, ete, Write for it—it's 


RODERICK LEAN MFG. CO., 
303 Park Ave., Mansfield, Ohio. 


~ £85 Write us direct or to 
these jobbers: 
The Brinly- rage! Co. 













Write for this 
free book. 














" 
Roderick Lean Reversible 


Extension Disc Harow 










great favorite for general field work ff 
or cultivating cotton and corn, Light 
weight, light draft. High frame gives 
good clearance lbiscs reverse or tilt. 
Adjust to traction of an inch, Splen- 
did tor vidging or bedding cotton. 





























Get Garden Seed 4 
From My Seed Farm 


On my seed farm I raise many varieties. I keep 
themtruetotype. What I say they are, ““THEY 
ARE.”’ My seed are tested for virility. They 
come to you fresh, fat and heavy. They yield 
far better than musty warehouse seed. 


LATE’S SEED 


You can buy cheaper seed. But you can’t buy seed 
grown with more precautions to insure purity. You can’t 
buy better seed—not anywhere. 


New Catalogue Ready 
My new catalog filled with valuable garden- 
ing information and describing many tested 
varieties sent free. (35) 
WwW. Cc. SLATE 
SLATE SEED COMPANY 
Box 735 S. Boston Va. 


“*The Seed House on the Farm” 


cee, * 

















PRICES REDUCED ON RUBBER ROOFING MILL ENDS 





Spotless Standard Quality 
Rubber po Mill Ends 
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3 D 
The same material as in our poner Standard 
Quality Rubber Roofing except in sho speth nd 
casional defects Ther may be only one 
* may be as many as four. | 
ing is furnished to lay 100 squa 
ree, allowi nig plenty f laj 
tive re voting 









miei special cut prices are incon for M arc h only. 













No. 7M334 No. 7M335 No. 7M32 No. 7M328 No. 7M330 No. 7M332 
1-Ply | 2-ply 3-Ply THE SPOTLESS CO. 1-Ply | 2-ply 3-Ply 
a SOc S$qio $y 30 574 Shockoe Lane, RICHMOND, VA. 96e $430 $463 












During the Month of 
MARCH ONLY 


We have on hand in Richmond for inimediate ship- 
ment several thousand rolls each of Spotless Standard 
quality and Spotless Special Guaranteed Rubber 
Roofing Mill Ends. These we will Sell at special cut 
prices during the month of March only After this 
special sale closes March 31st, 1917, we will still fui 
nish them but at the regular catalog. price. ‘The 
quantity of rooting in each roll and the quality of the 
mascrials are identically the same as we have fur 
nished for many years in our Spotless Standard 
Quatity and Spotless Special Guaranteed Rubber 


Rypamewe SPECIAL | SPECIAL: 
Rofing Mill Ends. While making rubber roofing, if 


Bice ane" ala ater oA Re on aga an RUBE Ro 
wh n ap roac hing rod coe —e tes t felt ae anit bai RDS MILL ENDS ILL ENDS 


length piece or mill end is made. 


Spotless Special Guaranteed 
Rubber Roofing Mill Ends 





SPOTLESs | SPOTLESs | pOTLESS 





It is our nolicy, as our customers kuow, to quote ®culan paice Ecutan pricé Ecutar pricé 
special bargains whenever possible. This is one of the For 1 PLY FoR 2 PLY FOR & PLY 
biguest money saving values we have offered for some 
time If you are going to need any rubber roofing 
this sununer, now is the time to buy. You will save Se 0 | 5S? 0 
enough to pay you to buy now even if you © uinot use PRic cial REDUCE Ay PR cia REDUCE Ly pageclar REOUCE uy 










on march CE Fog march OM 
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them for several months In case 


For marci 
hausted before March 31st, 1917, we 











































nish y order received during the 

these special prices just as soon as addi NO.7en soa 

received In order to avoid any delay order at onee <a 

aya immediate shipment will be mack Prices on 

regular one-piece goods have not been reduced It 3 

you prefer the ect one piece roofing w for ie 

catalog and samples Guaranteed Rubber eons Mill 
gths of tless S 


Spotless Special 

OUR GUARANTEE Ends a e short 
We guarantee Spotless ee ndard Sul ty UBRES teec 

Roofing Mill Ends an a Spotless Spe 


tubber 





Guaran- 
















your order from this advertisement but if two } st I trom BK { 
ant to see samples they will be gladly sent upon These speci: al ¢ ut prices are good for March only. 
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The rooster should be young, vig- 
orous, well developed, and from a 








FEATHER BED BARGAINS $10.00 


Pl ae et hea will ship Stetina t First Class New 


ound F $12.00); Ib. New Feather 
ee eg ooh allnew ie bea Bee ere covered w ith 
C A. fea ce ticking, alee ¢ one 
‘uls size Blankets ($3. 00) one Fone fal sl fea white bed spread 

9): and one apd lace Pillow {$1.00}, ALL FOR 
ONL $10.00 This offer is pawn fm 8 only and posi- 
tively th» biggest bed bargain ever offered. faction guar- 

anteed Mail money order now or write for order blanks. 








CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept.25 Greensboro, N.C. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox brand; toughest weather 
resister known. Contains no tar nor pulp; won't 
stick in rolls; anybody can lay. 1-piece strictly 1st 
erade rolls of 108 sq. ft. (no2nds nor short lengths) 
fox l-ply $1.05, 2-plye $1.39; 3-ply $1.74 per 

roll with cement and nails. To insure 
be ~- this week’s prices our advice is to order 


ny Nieuare from this advt. Satisfaction 
Matix ct 


guaranteed. Circular & samples free. 
Oldest and Largest Supply & Mchnry. House in the South. 


urtney Co. 821. Cary, Richmond, Va. 
ps introduce our guaranteed Arkansas owe & trees and 
ants we offer any one of the following assortments for 
cotoeld. 12 B Apple trees; 12 Peach <oenne 3 Rhubarb; 
trawberry: 6 Gooseberry; 12 page chy vege 
Asparagus. Offer good only 30 days,. Order t as 
any assortments as you wish, Write today for Deion ist. 


SAS NURSERY CO., Dept.536, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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man who's wise will advertise, 


22a 


she 





heavy laying strain. If the farmer 
has not such a bird on hand it 
not yet too late to buy one from a 


is 


reliable poultry dealer, and the five 
or ten dollars invested will bring 
good returns in the pullets raised 


this spring. 


| gine Canners Find That Organ- 
ization Pays 


HE eighth annual convention of the 
Virginia Canners’ Association held 
at Roanoke January 30 is of special 
linterest in view of the increase in 
canning throughout the South as the 
result of the home canneries and the 
girls canning clubs. More than half 
of about four hundred canneries in 
Roanoke and adjoining counties were 
represented. These canneries for the 
most part are run by growers and 
have a total average output of about 
a million cases But the crop 
}of 1916 was that Virginia 
dropped from to thirteenth 
place in the of its canned 
goods. 
A feature of special interest at this 
meeting was the fine price at which 
futures are now selling. There a 


a year. 
short 
eighth 


amount 


SO 


is 


\ . : P P ’ 7 P 

Early Hatched Pullets Lay Winter big demand for 3's at $1.20 a dozen and 
E 2’s at 90 cents, as against a slow de- 
ges mand at 80 and 60 cents a year ago. 
REPARE now to be in on the mar- The cost of canning, including the 
ket for high-priced fall and winter thirteen cents advance on the cans, 
eggs by breeding to produce heavy is about 20 cents a dozen more. The 
| laying pullets. Experiments carried contract price on tomatoes has ad- 
bo by E. P. Clayton, of the poultry vanced from thirty to forty cents a 
} department of the Mississippi A. and bushel, with the growers in the to- 
THE POWER OF | M. College, show that it is the pullet bacco belt of Bedford county de- 

A BUSINESS EDUCATION land yearling hen, rather than the manding as high as fifty cents. 
You may succeed without the business older fowls, that do most of the fz heir eti in 191 hese 
ME ace ae cise canoe fowls, tha ost of the fall ‘At their meeting in 1916 these 
against you. A business education means | and winter laying. Virginia canners organized an ex- 
— i. ood | situation—snecess power If the pullets do not begin laying. change in order to defeat the efforts 

in re yusiness world. gnorance F Mo ay 87 cn oes i . 
means failure, the hardest work and the before cold weather sets in they are of the brokers to advance the 
see ate ; usually very slow to, start. It is brokerage fee from 2 to 3 per cent. 

If you are not satisfied with the money herefor <o in inc a . a C 
you are now making, write to us at therefore, necessary to hatch chicks So the report that the fee had been 
Beer Catalog| 2K, an) We wall tell as early in February or March as kept where it was, thus saving the 
you how you can turn your time into ossible ‘ . nae 
money. Expenses low. Address P. O. possibie. : canners on this one item about $15,- 
Box 556. fo determine the best hens to 000, and that the exchange had been 

MASSEY breed from, Mr. Clayton advises the put solid on its feet, was most grati- 
= — is ‘. ° ¢ “os a oan ‘: 

_ BUSINESS COLLEGE, ‘ farmer to observe the time of molt- fying. There was also the heartiest 
Richmond, Virginia ing, and breed only from those that expression of thanks for the system 
RT | molt as late as the middle of Octo- of daily market reports worked out 

FOR FARMERS ber, as these are almost invariably by the National Canners’ Association 
| the best layers. These hens very and for the work of the exchange in 
WHO THIN K probably will not be the finest look- keeping its members posted as to 
_ ing birds in the flock, as a heavy any changes on the market. 
The use of DAYBREAK FINELY | | 
GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE 
i De ‘ Maes (ses) Gera , | 
in the Permanent Fertility Sys GOT SO INTERESTED IN AGRICULTURE THEY WOULDN’T || 
tem offers the sisipacgealh of the QUIT | 
problem of soil conservation at a 
cost of only $1 per acre per year. - 
Write us for priecs and profit by the ex- 
perience of thousands of farmers who 
have put this system to @ practical and 
profitable test. | 
Our booklet “Profitable Production” is 
free to farmers who own 80 acre or more. ™ | 
<3 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO.,., 4 
700 Lincoln Building, Louisville, Ky. 3 
: & 
P 
\| ! Ha | Weyiteyy lh g 
DY TPUSRPROTELAATTDAOATAROOATATVORSTOAOATARALLAOORRLORT UO ORTON 4 
We | 
8 
Phosphorus double that in best commer- | 
cial fertilizer costs less than half. With | 
legumes or other nitrogen becomes com- | 
plete fertilizer, | 
SOle BU'1tL- OER R. Walter W. Barnhardadt, of Clarksville, Va., High School, sends us the above 
O OSC % photograph of one of his two classes in agriculture. This one is of the sixth 
SOFT PHOSPHATE grade pupils. Mr. Barnhardt writes: 
“As agriculture had not been taught in the sixth grade before, the pupils nat- 
Quickly becomes available. Results rapid, urally objected at the beginning when we added agriculture to the classes us- 
ak res pcb mg pe remaing ually taught in that grade. However, in three weeks they were so much inter- 
n § . For fruits ruck, st > crops, 
fs : py nee i ested that when we offered to let wny of them stop the agricultural class, and 
Write for Priges. still complete the grade, not one of them wanted to do it. 
SEMINOLE PHOSPHATE COMPANY ‘Besides the regular text-book, we study The Progressive Farmer, as each pu- 
Oriole Avenue, Croom, Florida, pil is a subscriber. The class was divided into two equal teams and each class 
prepared the land for experiment plats 15 by 20 feet. In each of these two 
plats, we planted rows of sixteen different winter-crop seeds, marking each row 
with the names of the seeds planted. The pupils are much interested in watch- 
’ WANNAMAKER- CLEVELAND | ing these cover crops grow, while eachteam hopes that its plat will produce the | 

BIG BOLL COTTON SEED sk case | 

Cerefully selected from fine cotton. Absolutely : ‘ dae a a a oy PR caer eee . on oe a Ae 
NL SL rlicha” need: Tike: been <Waiidled: carefully, laying hen has little time to put on The National Canners’ Association 
and are not mixed. This is the cotton seed to flesh and fine feathers, but egg pro- was represented by a_ remarkable | 
plant to beat the boll weevil. Orders filled | | : ae F a ¥ x a > . Oi a | 
promptly while they last. Price $1.50 per bushel, | | duction rather than looks is the ob- trio—Gorrell, Bigelow and Morgan— | 
cash with order, f.0.b. Griffin, Ga. ject of the practical poultry raisey. who contributed much to the profit 
DOUGLAS BOYD, If these late molting hens are bred and the pleasure of the meeting 
A osters whose dams were good through their reports of the educa- 

Postoffice Box 356, Griffin, Ga. sO FoOs 2 & : 8 Do : d 
<2 seid wih ated layers, they will produce pullets that tional work for stimulating a wider 

eference. erchants’ anters’ Ban . cE : ¢ ae 

: pas lay until late in the fall. use of canned goods. Special em- 


phasis was placed upon under-steril- 
ization and the failure to seal prop- 
erly as the two great reasons for 
spoilage. 

FRANK 


ie FOOSHE. 





Implement Dealers Organize 


HE implement dealers of 
Georgia have formed an organtza- 
ton whch they have designated “Fhe 
Georgia Implement Dealers’ Associ- 
ation,” at a meeting held recently at 
the Georgia State College of Agricul- 


farm 


ture. The officers of the association 
are as follows: 

President, V. L. Collier, Moultrie, 
Ga: 

Vice-President, G. W. Woodruff, 
Winder, Ga. 

Secretary-Treasurer, L. C. Hart, 
Athens, Ga. 

The object of the association, it 
was announced, is to promote the 
benefits of the agricultural implement 


the 
"ia 


by a study of 


ners, < 


trade 

of the 

the demands 

change in agricultural 

brought about by boll weevil. 
CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 


College of Agriculture. 


a pecultements 
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Mr. Clement Swine 
dle and his Duroc 
‘boar, This splendid 
hog weighs about 
350 pounds and is 
an animal of which 
our clubworker 
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how this. clubworker earn nis- pig. He 
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A Bill to Regulate Crop Lien Usury 





(Concluded from page 17, this issue) 
prices, the tendency is for the 
merchant to encourage the crop- 
lien giver to buy to the limit. Be- 
cause of high profits in case collect- 
ion is made, the merchant gambles on 
desperate chances. This is proved by 
the fact that in spite of the excessive 
interest charges, many a time mer- 
chant has gone bankrupt because he 
gambled too recklessly. And he gam- 
bled recklessly because there was an 
absolutely unregulated chance or pos- 
sibility to make profits. 

The proposed crop lien bill simply 

makes that system a thrifty business 
instead of a dangerous gamble. — 
. “But,” says some one, “will not the 
result be that many tenants will not 
be able to get advances at all”? We 
think not, and we believe we know 
both tenants and merchants pretty 
well. Nearly every half-way decent 
man will be able to get credit enough 
to live under the proposed bill, but 
nobody should get unnecessary and 
debt-perpetuating credit. 

It is idle to say that any healthy 
man on a-Southern farm cannot pro- 
duce crop enough to pay for bread, 
meat, and clothes enough to keep 
warm— and the merchant having the 
prospect of binding a family to him 
for the whole year’s trade: a sale as- 
sured in advance for a whole year’s 
supplies for a family at cash prices 
plus 10 per cent—well, there is little 
chance for anybody actually suffering 
under such a system! 

And if any man fails to get credit 
and must work for wages, it will be 
some man whose character and hab- 
its of industry have not been fixed, 
some man whose shiftlessness is al- 
ready keeping his family in poverty, 
and who will be worth more to them 
and the state by having his labor di- 
rected by an efficient man until his 
own abilities are further ueveloped. 

* Kk 


“The Conclusion of the Whole 
Matter” 


N CONCLUSION we repeat, our 

conviction that the proposed law 
will help the tenant, the merchant, 
and the state. 


1. It will help tenant farmers in 
various ways. It will keep the reck- 
less and imprudent in check—keep 
them from extravagant over-buying 
and perpetual debt, and it will keep 
the prudent and careful tenants from 
jhaving to pay outrageous charges to 
‘make good the losses on the other 
‘class. It will inspire all with a new 
hope of escape from endless debt, 
and help untold thousands to escape. 
Moreover, it will put heart in our 
tenant class; make them feel that 
the state will protect the weak as 
well as the strong. And last, but not 
least, it will put a premium on char- 
acter and insure better recognition 
for tenants of this class. 

2. It will help our merchants. 
the writer said sometime ago: 


“Consider this phase of the 
question Mr. Merchant: Your 
prosperity depends upon prosper- 
ous patrons, and the crop lien 
keeps your patrons poor. The 
poor fellow doesn’t use proper 
work stock and machinery ‘to 
make good crops; doesn’t rotate 
and grow legumes to keep his soil 
in condition to make good crops. 
He keeps poor and keeps you 
poor with him—keeps you mak- 
ing small profits, as we have said, 
selling Western meat, scooters, 
and tobacco, when you ought to 
be selling that man riding plows, 
binders, carriages, and pianos. 
With the crop lien system remov- 
ed, the tenant, kept within limits, 
will get ahead, equip his farm 
better, make more money, and be 
a better customer for the mer- 
chant. And the merchant freed 
from financing so many farmers, 
will be able to turn over his 
money faster.” 


As 


Moreover, the proposed changes 
will produce better relations between 
merchant and patron. As one mer- 
chant said to us recently: “The crop 
lien system ruins character. Too of- 
ten the renter feels that he is overs 
charged and resolves in turn to rob 
the merchant if he can. Then the mer- 
chant decides that the tenant is a 
scoundrel, who doesn’t deserve just 
treatment, and so each loses confi- 
dence in the other. The merchant 
becomes a bullying over-lord, and the 
tenant a crafty resentful serf.” 
Let the tenant know that he is being 
charged only a legal rate, with a 
memorandum given him with each 
purchase, and such cases will be rarer 
in future. 

3. Finally the welfare of the state 
demands the proposed change. It 


ization of Governor Bickett’s dream 
and help the tenants of North Caro- 
lina become home-owners. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


ONTINUED unsettlement in international 

relations has operated to check any re- 
cuperative tendency in the cotton market. 
Germany’s new submarine policy has served 
to keep exports down, pending the arriving 
at a method of affording effective protection 
to merchant ships. A reduced scale of ex- 
ports for a few weeks, however, will not be 
of any serious consequence, as we have al- 
ready exported nearly 4,000,000 bales, and 
“now have not much more than 1,500,000 
bales available for export for the rest of the 
year. It is confidently believed that ways 
and means will be found to get the cotton 
across the Atlantic as it becomes badly 
needed. 

In the meantime American consumption 
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more than 60,000 bales larger than for the 


same month last season. It seems assured 
that we will use at home fully 7,500,000 bales 
this season, and perhaps nearer 8,000,000 
bales. It sems certain that all of the cotton 


.in the country will be required before a new 


crop can be available, and when the pinch 
comes, mills will have to pay the holder's 
price. For the present mills are not obliged 
to buy much as they are carrying large 
stocks, enough to last several months. But 
from now on they will have to take fully as 
much ag they took during the same time 
last season, and with everything marketed 
this will not leave enough to supply the sup- 
posed needs of export. 

The Southern farmer has the situation in 
control, owing to the reduced supply. To 
continue in control, we must of course keep 
the supply within limits. 

W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 


will do more than anything else in 
the prospect to bring about the real- 


keeps up to the new record. For the month 
of January the consumption of cotton was 


is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a little notice 
in our Farmers’ Exchange, 
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Failure—Ankle high without Ladco 


Your Crops are Starving 
In the Midst of Plenty 


There is enough potash in your poorest land 
to grow one hundred bushels of corn per acre for eighteen hundred years, and other 
crops in proportion, but it is “locked up” in a form that your crops can’t use unless 
you use your head. That’s not a dream, but a scientific fact, demonstrated by the 
Ladco makes your commercial fertilizer go twice 


Ladco Unlocks the Potash 


Farmers, think of it! 


experts of our agricultural colleges. 
as far, for 


That is a cold, hatd fact,—proven by all the agricul- 
tural experiment stations—a fact that is being coined 
into money every day by practical and progressive 
farmers throughout Georgia, the Carolinas, Alabama 
and the South. Your land is a money-box—Ladco is 
the key. It unlocks the potash and phosphoric acid, 
and by neutralizing the acidity promotes the growth of 
the nitrifying bacteria which convert the nitrogen of 
the air and soil into the plant-nourishing nitrates. 


Bankers Get Rich on 8 Per Cent 


Yet we have letters by the hundreds from practical 
farmers, some of them perhaps your neighbors, show- 
ing profits of several hundred per cent on their invest- 
ments in Ladco. It is the cheapest fertilizer in the 
world, only $1.50 per ton in car lots of thirty tons, f.o.b. 
Factory at Ladds, Ga. It will pay for itself many times 
over the first year and a single application lasts for 


four years. 
What Will Ladco Do? 


We wish you could see the letters we have received 
from farmers all over the South, the photographs 
showing the increased yields, and the figures showing 
the increased profits made by farmers on their invest- 
ments in Laco. They show knee-high clover where it 
used to grow ankle-high; perfect stands of alfalfa 
where formerly it wouldn’t catch; 1,400 tbs. of seed cot- 
ton where formerly they got 1,000; corn, wheat, oats, 
peanuts, sorghum, tobacco increased in yield from 25 
per cent to 100 per cent; peaches, fruits and truck 
greatly improved in quantity and quality. 


Letters From Farmers 

Listen to these letters from practical farmers :—One 
writes, “We got an increase of 14 bu. of oats per acre 
and 1,054 tbs. of peavine hay after the oats. At the first 
picking of cotton we got 350 tbs. on Ladco as compared 
with 98 tbs. without Ladco; at second picking, 340 ths. 
with Ladco, and 138 tbs. without Laco.” Another writes, 
—“Ladco increased my yield of cotton and oats by 
half.” Another writes,—‘Used Laco to great advantage 
on what and cotton.” Another says,—“Obtained 
great results from Ladco on corn, cotton, wheat, rye, 
peanuts, peas, vegetables, fruit and alfalfa.” A Georgia 
farmer who had never been able to get a stand of 
alfalfa writes,—“Have 65 acres of alfalfa, all on account 


Ladd Lime & Stone Co., 901-B Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COMMUNITY 








Knee high with Ladco—Success 


of Ladco.” Another writes,—“I would not think of sow- 
ing alfalfa without Ladco.” Another says,—‘Got great 
results from Ladco under corn, oats, peas and peanuts.” 
Another says,—“‘Ladco almost doubled my yield of 
peanuts.” Another writes: “By the use of Ladco I have 
gained at least two years in getting this new ground 
into active productivity.” 


What Is Ladco? 


The best definition is that Ladco is “A big money- 
maker for the Southern farmer,” but our agricultural 
expert defines it as follows :— “Ladco is a mechanically 
perfected manurial preparation, made from the most 
desirable variety of limestone, ground in such a way as 
to insure a continuous sweetening and potash-liber- 
ating effect upon the soil for a period of at least four 
years.” Ladco will do anything that burnt lime or 
ordinary ground limestone will do, and more, for it is 
not caustic like burnt lime, lasts much longer, and its 
effect upon soils of the Southeastern states, with rare 
exceptions, is much better than that of the ordinary 
variety of ground limestone. 


When to Use Ladco 


The best time to use it was last year. You missed 
big profits if you did not use it then. The next best 
time is ‘this winter and spring. Place your order for a 
car at once, or if you are a doubting Thomas and are 
afraid to try a car of thirty tons, make up an order 
among your friends and neighbors. You can apply 
Ladco at any season, suiting your own convenience, for 
its effect is continuous for a period of four years. If 
you are in the boll weevil district or anywhere near it, 
by all means use Ladco when you plow under your cot- 
ton stalks, or broadcast at any time before planting, for 
Ladco hastens the growth of the cotton plant, and pro- 
motes early fruiting, thereby lessening the loss from 
the weevil. Use Ladco with your winter cover crops 
and grain, and in the preparation of your lands for 
cotton, corn, peanuts, sorghum, tobacco, legumes, etc. 
For peach, apply early. 

To insure prompt delivery place your order early as 
the demand this season is sure to be heavy on account 
of the scarcity of imported potsh. Mention this paper 
and we will send free a package of Litmus with direc- 
tions for testing sour soils, also literature and valu- 
able suggestions for using Ladco. Address 
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WHITE WING FARM, 


Breeders of 


High-class Duroc-Jersey Swine 
2 Spring Boars (Defender breeding). 
Pigs, either sex, registered, $10 each. 
Gilts, bred and open. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


W. J. WILSON, Megr., 
Pontiac, South Carolina 














__ HOLSTEINS _ 


PROSPERITY sors" SoU"™ Stack “Ano 


patos a - In _every com- 
tag ones the Holstein cow 
has been introduced in “aumber farm conditions have 
; better buildings, better roads, _ better 
Land values have doubled and doubled 
. Bank deposits have doubled. Merchants re- 
ceive cash for goods instead of credit. 
The Holstein Cow is an Aladdin lamp of prosperity. 
Write us We are offering some choice pure-bred 
Cows, Heifers, and Bulls at prices that will pay large 
returns on the investment. 


WOODLAWN FARM, 


Kentucky Holsteins 
——— culin tested. Splen- 


did bull calves at farmers’ prices. 
WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky 
Large assort- 


BLUE GRASS HOLSTEIN ment females. 


Fashionably bata Service Bulls from high record dams, 
Tuberculin teste faction guaranteed. Reason- 
able prices. Splendid bull calves of rich breeding, $50. 


KAINTUCKEE HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
JERSEYS 


meee LLL eee + 


POLLED JERSEYS 


For Breeders’ Names and other 
Address, 


CHAS. 8. HATFIELD. Secretary. 
Rt. 4. Box 43, Springfield, Ohio. | 


SHORTHORNS 





STERLING, ILL. 





Both sexes of va- 











POON 


Information, 
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ROYALLY BRED SHORTHORNS 


for young bulls for future deliv- 
ery. We solicit your inquiries 
and invite you to visit our farm. 


Blantyre Stock Farm 
MERIDIAN, MISSISSIPPI. 














Registered Shorthorn Bulls 
If you expect to have calves before 
next winter you must buy and use 
a Bull now. Some fine Heifers. 


SHEDDEN FARMS, 





Aiea Georgia. 
- 








HORSES AND JACKS 








Stallion For Sale or Exchange 


MADERA HALL: Bay Stallion, 
foaled March 14th, 1911. Sired by 
Walnut Hall, 20814; dam, Aneta J., 
Tr. 2.1714, by Madwood, son of 
| Nutwood. Second dam, Eagless 
by Eaglebird. 

Weighs 1,050 pounds. Is a superb individual. 
Never been trained for speed but is a fast trotter. 
Has been used in the Stud since a three-year-old 
and is a sure foal getter. Can earn himself out 
in the Stud this spring. Is standard and regis- 
tered and a cup winner in the show ring. 

Will sell him for one-half his worth or 


will trade for a pair of mules. Write 
for photo and price, or come to see him. 


J. B. GIBSON, Dillon, S. C. 


PERCHERON MARES FOR SALE 


Can we afford to buy ‘work stock under boll wee- 
vil conditions? If not prepare now to raise them 
and don’t forget that more weight in the collar 
means more profit on labor. Several in foal. 


Cc. L. BENNETT, 


Jefferson, 








Georgia. 














SHEEP 
Have YOU any to Sell? 


If so, an ad the same size of this will produce the 
results, as we are receiving inquiries every day 
asking us "‘Where Can! Buy Sheep?" 


Get busy! Sheep eat! Money grows! 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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WHAT CO-OPERATION. HAS MEANT TO A TENNESSEE 
‘COMMUNITY 


The Story of a Community Improvement Club’s Work in Getting a 
Consolidated School, With a Modern, Well Equipped Building, Along 
With Generally Increased Interest in Community Betterment 


By W. Clay McKenzie, 


F LATE in east Tennessee a 

great deal is being said con- 

cerning community codperation 
and organization. However, it is one 
thing to theorize and quite another 
thing to carry out the theories. Cal- 
houn, in McMinn County, Tennessee, 
beyond question affords the finest 
example of community codperation 
and organization to be found in this 
part of the state. 


The citizens of this 
being unsatisfied with 
school opportunities and general pro- 
gress, at the close of last year’s 
school, lead by Prof. Daugherty, or- 
ganized themselves into a Community 
Improvement Club. Work was im- 
mediately begun for a better day for 
Calhoun. Bi-monthly meetings were 


progressive 


| held, interest grew, and the member- 


ship increased rapidly. 
Getting a First-class School Building 


OON after the club was organized 
the members agreed that the first 
improvement work to be undertaken 








Athens, Tenn. 


dent McKenzie and found that they | 
were ready and willing for the con- | 


solidation. 
board 
$5,000, 
cation $1,000. Thirteen acres of land 
were secured, the equal of any site in 
the state, containing a beautiful loca- 
tion for the school building, a fine 
athletic field, and ample facilities for 
agricultural demonstration. 


The building, which is the outcome 
of the consolidation and cost approxi- 
mately $9000, not including the site, 
was formally opened on December 8, 
1916. The program for the day was 
under the auspices of the Hiwassee 
Council, No. 75, J. O. U. A. M., and 
the crowd attending the dedication 
was estimated at 1,500. The building 
is a brick structure, 
basement. 
ed the furnace and fuel room and 
rooms for home economics and man- 
ual training. On the first floor are 
four large recitation rooms and com- 
modious hall. On the second floor 


of education agreed to give 








THE NEW 
should be the securing of a modern, 
up-to-date school building. A sub- 
scription was started for this pur- 
pose among the local citizens, and 
early in the campaign two of McMinn 
County’s educators, Prof. Alvin Zeig- 
ler, former county superintendent of 
schools, and Prof. J. Howard Jarvis, 
then Dean of the Athens School, Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga, were invited 
to address the Community Club and 
the citizens upon the subject. of 
securing this much needed building. 
At this public meeting a great im- 
petus was given to the movement and 
to the educational work in the com- 
munity, subscriptions were increased, 
plans were made, and it was decided 
to carry the proposition before the 
County Board of Education and ask 
for aid. However, this was not done 
until the local citizens had raised 
$3000 of the funds needed. 

About this time Prof. J. B. Brown, 
Rural School Agent for Tennessee, 
became interested in the movement 
and visited the community, and along 
with other educators agreed that Cal- 
houn should ask two or three other 
communities to join in the movement 
and thus secure the proffered aid 
from the State Board of Education. 
These communities were visited by 
Prof. Brown and County Superinten- 














LESPEDEZA FARM, 





DURYEA SHORTHORNS 


FROM THE LESPEDEZA FARM 
Our Second Annual Auction Sale Will Be 
Held at Tri-State Fair Grounds, 
Memphis,Tenn., Tuesday, February 27th, 1917. 


In this sale we offer 39 Females, consisting of cows with calves at foot, 


2-year-old Heifers, bred and Yearling Heifers. 
A Few Young Heifers and Bulls for Sale Now. 


Also 11 high-class Bulls. 


Hickory Valley, Tenn. 


CONSOLIDA TED 











SCHOOL BUILDING 


are two recitation rooms and a large 
auditorium seating several hundred 
people. The old school building, 
which located on the same 
grounds, has been transformed 
into a “teacher’s manse,” with modern 
conveniences, including water and 
electric lights, the expense of this 


is 


being borne by the Community Club. | 


Some Notable Improvements 
INCE the formal opening of this 
building, the following progressive 

steps have been taken: the local Im- 


provement Club has planned and paid | 


and the state board of edu- | 


By this time the county | 





two stories and | 
In the basement is locat- | 








for a new piano for the auditorium | 


to be used in the Department of 
Music and for public meetings; sani- 
tary fountains are installed, includ- 
ing the pipes leading from the main 
water plug in the town to the school 
building, the work done by 
and students assisted by Carl Saul- 
paw, local plumber and manager 
the water company and who 
titled to great praise for his liberal 
donations. Another piece of work 
which shows particularly the com- 
munity spirit was the building of the 
gravel walk from the main part of 
the village to the school 
the grading and hauling of the gravel 
being done in one day. Twelve teams 
were furnished and the students of 
the High School did the work with- 
out any cost to the county. Electric 
lights have been placed in the school 
building and fire escapes have been 
installed. 


This spirit of codperation is domi- 
nant among the teachers and stud- | 
ents, and many improvements have 


been planned and paid for by them | 
such as the purchasing of 
shades, laboratory supplies 
teaching of physiology and biology, 
and the supplies for the manual 
training and home economics, con- 
sisting of tools, etc. 

A brass band consisting of eighteen 
members has been organized and: is 


window 
for the 


teachers | 


of 

is en- | 
| $2 and up. 
| Mating List on request. 


building, | 


| STACY’S POULTRY FARM, 












EGGS-POULTRY 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





SELECTED AND IMPROVED | 
COTTON SEED. 


Cleveland's Big Boll, top of experiments covering 
5 years, Georgia Station. 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland, first for past 
5 years 


Scott’s Cleveland, first two years, 
$2 Bushel, Either Variety, 
Grown on our own farm, ginned on our private 
gin, guaranteed sound, pure and true to name. 
SEED CORN—Scoit’s Marlboro No. 1, Georgia 
Station; Sander’s Improved No. 1 Alabama Sta- 
tion; Red Cob that is corn of our own selection. 
$3 bushel either variety, selected. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, 


Palmetto, 





Georgia. 


STOCK LICK IT-STOCK LIKE IT 


For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
peras for Worms, Sulphur 
for the Blood, Saltpeter 
for the Kidneys, Nux 
Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 
Dairy Salt. Used by Vet- 
erinarians 12 years. No 
Dosing. Drop Brick in 
feed-box. Ask your dealer 
for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Barnesville Beauty § 
for the South. ; e: 
Now shipped direct \ /) 
to yoa on deposit of 
$10—60 days driving a 
[ weed 


trial with iron-clad 














i 1A WORM MEDICINE 
{ Ano poly atie B 
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Write for 
our Bargain Catalog of vl and Harness. 
Bb. W.Middlebrooks Co., 24 Main St., Barnesville, Ga. 





High-Grade Engine 


1 can ship immediately—any size or style— 

WIT Kerosene or Gasoline Engine—2 
to 22 H-P., Stationary, Portable or Saw-rig 
—all ready ‘to run on arrival. Why wait 6 to 
E.H.WITTE. § weeks, or longer, when I can ship you a 
better engine Now! Tod ay!!—so that it will be earning 
8 part of its cost. Cashor Easy Payments. Immediate 
shipment proves superior factory service. My Free 
Book, “How To Judge Ergines,” tells why I save you 

25 to $100, end sell your tos engine. 

oure for a pust car . WITTE, 


WITTE ENGINE "WORKS, 
2356 Oakland Av., Kansas City, fo, « 
2356 Emplre Bide. Pittsburgh,Pa. ~ 


NURSERY STOCK 


Buy direct from Seo wer and save agent’s com- 

missions. ye oO} large assortment of Ever- 

greens, Flowering eas Hedge Plants, Shade 

Trees, Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, and Field Roses. 
Catalog Free. 


J.B. WATKINS & BRO., 
Midlothian, Virginia. 


















We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 

ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence ist National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 














—FANCY EGGS FOR HATCHING— 


It will pay you to get a Ae list of Coulter’s Prize 
Winning White Rocks and White Wyandottes before 
buying your eggs for hatching. Write for prices and 
mating list; they are free. 

w 


OULTER, Connelly Springs, N. C. 


S. C. Rhode Island Cockerels 


Baby Chicks. 
Winners wherever exhibited. 
SUMTER, S. C. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS 





Eggs, $1.50 per 15 and up. 


L. J. LEONHIRTH, 








One Breed. One Strain. The World’s BEST. 
_ Bred exclusively for many years. 
Grand lot of cockerels, $3 and $5 each. 


Va. 


Spray Materials and Sprayers 


Lime Sulphur Solution and Arsenate of Lead destroys 
San Jose Scale, fungus and chewing insects. 
. P. WILLIAMSON CO., Raleigh, N. C. 


E HOT BED SASH 


CYPRESS, well made 
« ROBINSON & BRO. 


Amelia, 

















with cross bar, blind 





tenons, whiteleadedin 
joints, Glass, $2.00 por Box. 


Dept. 11 Baltimore, Md. 














Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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being instructed by Prof. 
Each student purchased his own in- 
strument, and it is predicted that Cail- 
houn will soon have a first-class 
band. An orchestra has been organ- 
ized and is now taking part in public 
entertainments. 

A poultry club has been organized 
in the Agricultural Department under 
the direction of Prof. J. H. Jarvis, 
and the young people are being 
taught modern metheds of raising 
poultry. 

In addition to the things mentioned, 
the Improvement Club is supplemen- 
ting the salaries of the teachers em- 
ployed. 

Plans are now well under way for 
a Community Fair next fall and this 
movement will no doubt be worked 
to completion. 

Another important step taken by 
the Community Club was the medical 
examination of every student in the 
school. Startling facts and statistics 
are being gathered and will be given 
out soon. 

One of the happy results of the 
centralizing of school interest in this 
community is seen in the spirit of co- 
Operation along other lines, material, 
social and religious. The different 


Golden. Give the Ghildren Some Patches 


for Their Very Own This Year 


JHILE you are setting apart your 
good acres for such and such: 
crops this year, please don’t forget 
to reserve a small space for the boys 
(and girls also, if they wish it) on 
which to plant just what they please, 
for pleasure or profit or both. To the 
interested boy or girl this means 
more than you may have imagined. 
The spirit of ownership is a mighty 
factor in the building of characters 
that subdue the earth. 

If your children are too young to 
need a patch of their own, or if you 
have no children, do plant a patch of 
something for pleasure yourselfi— 
melons, peanuts, popcorn or flowers; 
have something to use as treats for 
your neighbors, old and young. Have 
a crop on one bit of ground that you 
will not sell, and see if it does not 
bring you larger returns in good fel- 
lowship and heart growth than twice 
the space in a money crop would 
bring. 

Having cause to travel about the 
country sometimes, I am careful to 
note how farmer folk live. On the 
whole they are on the up-grade, but 

















ANNUAL SEED CORN SHOW AT ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


church organizations are being more 
closely related in their work. A happy 
event of the year was the union en- 
tertainment and community Christ- 
mas tree given in the school audi- 
torium in which all the Sunday 
Schools and the communities par- 
ticipated. The social interest in the 
community is being developed as 
never before by systematized enter- 
tainments and gatherings held in the 
school building. 

The material results are evident, 
also. Every house in town is occupied 
and every room available is taken 
by boarding students, who are eager 
to attend the school, many of whom 
are coming from other communities 
and other counties. Several new 
dwellings are being erected and old 
ones are being repaired and some 
splendid families are moving in from 
a distance in order to get the advan- 
tages of this consolidated school. 
Stores are taking on neater appear- 
ance and in short Calhoun is becom- 
ing the center of commercial and in- 
dustrial activities of an awakened 
community. 

But the greatest of all is the in- 
crease in attendance in the new 
school over that found in the four 
schools separately last year. The 
average attendance up to this time is 
nearly twice as large. 

This is a practical demonstration 
of the transformation that can be 
made in any community by codper- 
ation. What has been accomplished 
here can be duplicated in any other 
community in the state by the work- 
ing out of the same spirit of codper- 
ation. 





‘We guarantee the reifability of our adver- 
tisements, but you must mention The Pre- 


sressive Farmer whes, you write 


so often and in so many places the 
children’s rights are lost sight of. 

One more item: I hate to say it, 
but it is so. In many farm homes 
the wife is not a partner. It is sel- 
dom she fails to do her share of the 
work, and often more; but in many 
ways she is made to know that the 
income from the crops is “his’n, not 
her’n.” What is her position? If she 
is a servant she should be paid for 
her labor, but as she does not receive 
wages she must bea slave. Try mak- 
ing wife and children partners of 
yours this year, and don’t forget a 
big garden and melon patch. 

GEO. H. BARNES. 
Roxobel, N. C. 


Livestock Exposition and Confer- 
ence, Wilmington, March 28-29 


EFINITE arrangements have been 

made for the holding of a state- 
wide Livestock Exposition and Con- 
ference in Wilmington, N. C., March 
28 and 29. 

The sessions will be devoted to 
practical discussions of the subjects 
pertaining to animal husbandry, and 
experts in their various lines will be 
present from the Federal and State 
Departments of Agriculture and the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of North Carolina. 

An important feature of the meet- 
ing will be an exhibit of North Caro- 
lina pure-bred cattle and hogs. This 
exhibit will be gathered from all sec- 
tions of the state. It is proposed to 
to have each type of cattle and hogs 
represented for the purpose of giv- 
ing a demonstration of what can be 
done with respect to raising these 
types within this state in a success- 
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old homestead were hand-ham- 
mered by the blacksmith. The 
iron was slowly and carefully made 
and was free fomamntel aoe 
icalimpurities that cause rust. That 

is why those old fron hinges lasted 
to see many doors come and go. 


“ARINCO cictto CULVERTS, 
fike grandfather’s barn door hinges, 
are made of iron so pure that they re- 
sist rust. They will outlast many ordi- 
nary metal culverts and, like theold 
hinges, will endure after the men 
who place them have passed away. 

“Armco” Iron Culverts mean true 
anal in road building and > 


keep; they t prudence in 
use of public funds. fond The trade-mark 


NY) on every section isa pledge of “value 
received”’. 

Porfullinformation on “Armco” Iron Cul- 
verts, Flumes, Sheets, Roofing, and Formed 


Products, write the manufacturer in gous 
vicinity, or 


ARMCO EFRON CULVERT AND FLUME MFRS. ASSOCIATION 


Fen snvens expe 





Spreading capacity from 100 to 6,000 
Regulated 


one lever. Dr 
and I will send you FREE, some 
beautiful illustrat 


THE GUARANTEE LIME AND FERTILIZER SPREADER 


The Boss asked me to write you folks a few 
lines concerning the superiority of our 

















is per acre. a moving 


‘op me ea few 


ated muy SPREADER. 

literature, entitled, DO: She will spread Sue or sow in rows 

from 100 to 6,000 ts. per acre, regulated by mo 

ing o ne lever. Hopper capacity 1.200 Ive. She is thrown 

in and out - = aees from seat. All ations are 
le from measure and indicator shows 

you “at all tenes the amount of “material being ap- 

Dlied per acre. Her super-feeds you cannot choke. 


a. when there 
er AS, a, GUARANTEE POLES Seert 
m. 





Ay & aiher or aan can ae r she is Selected by screen on lid. "SHE } 
yA THOROUGHBRED and will stay Ry 70 u_for — rest of your farming caree XN f= 
satisfied — you buy a evs NTEE lime. AND FERTILIZER 
SPREADEB. So better order today. ‘on trul 


GUARANTEE MFG. CO., 


BILL CLARK, Salesman, Dept. F-4, BALTIMORE, MO. 











ful way. 


Seed That’s Fit For Planting 


Our 1917 Catalog is now ready for mail- 
ing and we want you to have it. It de- 


scribes and prices all seed for the Farm, 
Field and , inelading Watermelon Seed, 
Cow peas J Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
feat and Artichokes, 


Seed Cora, Seed for Forage Crops, 
Grasses, etc. 


CURRY-ARRINGTON CO. 
Box 136 ROME, GA. 











SPARE TIME CANVASSERS. 


Those who can spare a little time will find it profitable to solicit 
subscriptions of their farmer friends for The Progressive Farmer. 


Liberal cash commissions allowed. 


You will also have the satisfaction of knowing that you are help- 
ing extend the usefulness of the South’s most vatuable farm 
weekly. 


As you are aware The Progressive Farmer is a clean, wholesome 
and helpful publication and you can take pride and pleasure in 
soliciting subscriptions. 


Write for terms, addressing your nearest office. 


Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS - 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(5 Cents a were. Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
ers in this department of our Eas 
\epvesing Virginia, North Carolina, South 
lina, Florida = 





ted + 
Above rates for Eastern edition 
rate, all editi tions, 12 cente a word each 








Poland-Chinas—Pigs $18 per pair, 
bred sows and gilts. 
of the South, 

Hill, Va. 


boars, 
The great show herd 
J. D. Thomas & Co,., Round 


] 


Single Comb White Leghorns—( Wyckoff 
strain)’ New York noted winter layers... 75c 
per 15 eggs. . Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina.. 





Big Type Poland-China—We have a few 
boars ready for service that we must move 
to make room for spring pigs that have be- 
gun to arrive. Will also sell a few more 
bred gilts. Write for prices, N. J. Bell, 
Calhoun, Ala.’ 





oO. I. C’s. 


oO. I. C. Pigs for Sale—Registered stock. 
Oak Lawn Stock Farm, R. F. D., Mooresville, 
North Carolina. 


* GUERNSEYS 


For Sale—One exceptional well bred regis- 
tered Guernsey Bull Calf, 8 months, $100 
and grade Guernsey heifers, pure-bred. Berk- 
shire gilts of very prolific strain. H, H. Mese 
chendorf, Forest Depot, Va. 

















HOLSTEINS 





[MACHINERY _ | 


Registered Holetein Heifers and Bulle— 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 





Ayers Peanut Planters—Original and, best. 
Correspondence solicited. - Ayers Implement 
Works, Petersburg, Va. rs . 


* For: Sale—Improved No. 
eream~ séparator. 
Will take $45. 
North Carolina, 

For Sale—8 horse-power I. H. C. Portable 
kerosene and gasoline engine. 70-foot belt 
and Inaker City grinding outfit. Capacity 
about 40 bushels per hour. Excellent work- 
ing condition. - All for only $225. Cash or 
‘bankable note. Want to buy tractor, my 
‘reason for selling. J. M. Field, Climax, N. C, 

For Sale—Bargain. Nine horse-power 
Westinghouse gasoline engine, practically 
new. Will sell cheap, or exchange for ma- 
mure spreader, mowing machine, ensilage. 
eutter, corn, oats, or automobile. Thomas 
Ferguson, Ferguson, N. C. 





10 De: Laval 
Never used. 


Mrs. O. L. Cloud, Hamlet, 











| HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED | 


- Cost~ $60." 


Registered Holsteins—Bulls and heifers, 
Farmers prices for quick sale.. Sam Sulli- 
van, Sons, Brandy, Va. 


- Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16ths pure, 
$25 each. © Crated for’ shipment anywhere, 








“Edgewood Farm, Star Route,» Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. . 

Holstein Calves—Both sexes, 15-16th pure, 
$25 each, crated for shipment anywhere. 
Edgewood Farm, Star Route, Whitewater, 
,Wisconsin. 





Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred 
bull calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested 
by United States Government. Write J. P. 
Taylor, Orange, Va. 


_JERSEYS 


For Sale—Registered Jersey bull. Long 
staple seed. R. Shannonhouse, Edgefield, s. Cc. 








“For Sale—Two Jersey heifers, $50 ecch, 
Two bulls, $25 each. All about eight months 
old. Registered and delivered Flat Rock 
station. J. P. Jones, Box 135, East Fiat 
Rock, N. C. 








Wanted—-Settled lady as mother’s helper 
in country home. John Hickson, Kollock, 
South Carolina, 


~ Wanted—Tobacco farmers to work share 
erop or wages, Write Chas. Laughlin, Rt. 6, 
Henderson, N. C, 


Reliable men to sell Fruit . Trees, 
mental Trees, Pecan Trees, 
work. Good profits. 
Concord, Ga. 


Wanted—iIntelligent, single man with ex- 
perience to take charge of Poland-China 








Orna- 
Light pleasant 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, 








herd. Must be sober and a worker. N. J. 
Bell, Calhoun, Ala. 
Wanted—Salesmen—To sell ‘“‘Gold Medal 


Winning” lighting plants for. farm homes, 
schools and churches. Salary. proposition. 
State selling experience. Reference requir- 

Davis Acetylene Company, Box 94, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, 


Salesmen Wanted—To canvass the farm- 
img and threshing trade, soliciting orders for 
Lubricating: Oils, Greases and Paints. Ex- 
cellent -opportunity for right party. Previous 
experience unnecessary. Address at once 
The Victor O11 Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES —| 


Shorthand, Bookkeeping—Tuition on cred- 
it. Positions ee Edwards College, 
Winston-Salem, N, 


~ Position soatarieed: $720-$1,200. 


monthly from salary. 
ducted. 


burg. Va. 
LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Large Berkshires—Stone Gate FE Farm, Pet- 
ersburg, Va. 


Fine lot pure-bred ‘Berkshire | pigs, thrifty, 











Tuition 
Transportation de- 
Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 


a 











prolific strain. Robert M. McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Pedigreed Berkshire boar pigs. Eight 
weeks old $5. Satisfaction guaranteed. L 


M. Sims, Louisa, Va. 
For Sale—Registered Berkshire Boar, Will 








weigh about 500 pounds. Quick sale, $50. 
Guaranteed. G. W. Canlin, Trio, S. C. 
~ Berkshire Pigs—Large, thrifty, well-bred. bred. 


Not “cheap stuff,’’ but good animals at farm- 
ers’ prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, , Va. 


_ DUROC-JERSEYS- 
Pure-bred Durocs, March delivery. 





TRS 
Jessup, Baskerville, Va. 
Fine registerea Duroc pigs. 


F “C. Over- 
eash, Mooresville, N. C., Route 5. 

Fine registered Duroc Pigs—Unusually 
prolific stock. Harvill Brown, Warthen, Ga. 


Registered. Duroc Boars, Gilts—Choice 
Pigs, bred right, priced right. Claude Jen- 
kins, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Registered Duroc male and female pigs, 
Defender strain, sows bred to Knapp’s De- 
fender. Knapp | "School, Nashville, Tenn. 











Registered Duroc- Jersey Boars—Two to 
five months, $10, $12.50, $15 Defender: Mo- 
de} Cherry strain., finest blooded beauties. 
Meridian College, Meridian, Miss, 


HAMPSHIRES 


Regictered Hampshire Pigs—L. C, Allen, 
Hoschton, Ga. 


Hampshire Hogs, Bred Gilts and sows pric- 
ed for quick sale. Sumner Mumma, Decatur, 
Indiana, 














For Sale—For immediate delivery we offer 
registered Hampshire sows and gilts. Bred 
to farrow this spring. Best blood lines. Buy 
in the South and save express. Nutwood 
Hampshire Farm, Thomasville, Ga. , 


pe ae _ POLAND- -CHINA 
Registered Poland China Boars ready for 
rervice, also bred gilts, $25 each. Guaran- 
Alexander, Murfreesboro, 


teed. John W. 
Tenn. 





Registered Poland-China Hogs—RBig type 
bred sows and gilts, service boars, pigs, both 
@ex, no kin. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write 
gow. W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 








DOGS 


Pedigreead Collie Pups—M. 
Herndon, Va. 

Fine Setter Puppies—Baymonel Blackwell, 
Hartsville, S. Cc. 





K. G6treud, 











Bira ie. ee M. Hinshaw, Ran- 
dieman, N. C. 
English Biood Pupples—W. N. Cavin, 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


‘For Sale—Full English setter, f@male, one 
year old, well trained. Will Whisnarit, Stan. 
ley, N. CG 














Fine registered Collie pups for sale. Beau- 
tiful markings. H. R. Birchett, Lebanon, 
Tenn, 

For Sale—Irish Setter, male, year old, 
partly trained, $20. Charlie Spargo, Stan- 
ley, N. C, ‘ 

White Collie Bitch for Sale—Beauty, fine 
breeder, intelligent, affectionate, Meridian 


College, Meridian, Miss. 


HORSES AND JACKS 


For Sale—Pair 6-year-old grade Percher- 
ons. W.S. Mott, Dixondale, Va, 


Two well bred Jacks for sale or exchange 
for beef cattle. E. S. Armfield, Rt. 3, Greens- 
toro, N. C. 


Horses for Sale—Always raised on farm, 
both light and heavy. Write your needs. W. 
S. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 


For Sale—Mammoth Kentucky Jack, 
years old, well built. 
Georgia raised Jack. Both active perform- 
ers. Guaranteed breeders. C. E. Hall, Fourth 
National Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


MULES 


For Sale—High class mules, one pair black 
3 year olds. Will make 1200 pound mules. 
price $350 One brown 9-year-old, 1100 
pounds, price $150. One coming 2 years at 
$125. <All A-1 mules. One all around good 9 
year, 1200 pounds, horse, $150. H. H. Mes- 
chendorf, Forest Depot ,Va. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Wanted—Three months old pigs, any 
breed. We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred pigs in our pig club work and ex- 
pect to buy two hundred pigs for this pur- 
pose between now and May first. If you have 
now, or will have before April fifteenth, any 
boars or gilts of any breed, write us quot- 
ing prices. <All pigs must be three months 
old and registered, and all will be bought in 
the open market. The Progressive Farmer 
Company. 

















six 
Also three-year-old 




















For Sale—Six females, four males, pure- 
bred Duroc, deep cherry red, 5 and 6 months 
old, weighs 75 to 120 lbs. each, $15 and $18 
each. Same number -.% Durocs and % 2 


Essex about same weight and age, $13 and 


$15 each. All cholera immune. Two nice 
Jersey cows, 7 and 8 years old, fine butter 
cows. Be fresh first of May, $70 each or 


$130 for the two. One Holstein % Jersey, 
fresh same time. All) will weigh close to 900 
pounds. In fine condition $75. Habits to all, 
three are fine. One Jersey heifer, 9 months 
old, be fresh in September, price $30. This 
add will not appear again. J. E. Wiggins, 
Sunbury, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


_____—*BLACE SPANISH 


Fine Black ‘Spanish—Greatest layers. “se 
$1.50 setting. Leslie Bolick, Conover, N. 


es Soe BUCKEYES 
Buckeye Eggs, 15 














$1.50, delivered. Ben 
Smith, Reidsville, HN. .c 
Buckeyes—Famous | “winter layers. Eges 


$1.25 per 15 or $2 for 30. 
Rt. Rt. 1, McCormick, a. ¢. 


CORNISH — 

Cornish Games—Show bird ist, 2nd win- 
ners, $2.50 to $5; othesr just as good $2 toe 
$3. Cockerels and pullets, 1 sweepstakes cock 
over all the show, $20. Eggs $1.50 and $2. 
Cc. 8. Ryan, Rt. 1, Winston- Salem, N. C. 


LEGHORNS 


Mrs. J. M. Talbert, 


~ Brown Leghorns—Hatching egEs. rs. Winners. 
Paul Pearson, Charlotte, N. C. 

Brown Leghorn Eggs $1 per 15. $5 
100. C., W. Reed, Hertford, N. C. 








per 








200 Ege’ Strain—White Leghorn. Fancy 
breeders; . Great: winners, -Eggs $2 setting. 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N.,C. 





Pure-bred Brown Leghorn eggs $1.50 per 











fifteen. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dover 
Mull, Shelby, Ne Cc 
Single | Comb White Leghorn e eges” for 


hatching, fine breed, 15 
Fitch, Mebane, N. C 


Prize-winning Single Comb White Leghorn 
eggs $1, 15, postpaid; $5 hundred. H. B. 
Graves, Pageland, 8. Cc. 


Exhibition Buff Leghorns—Eggs $1, $2 
and $3 setting. Hens $1. Cottage Home 
Poultry Yards, Millboro,-N, C.... 


Single. Comb~ Black Leghorns—Great 
Northern winter. layers, 
Ramsey Poultry Farm; Crouse, 'N. C.° 

Single Comb Brown Leghorn‘ Eggs‘ for 
Hateching—Larger kind, with good combs-and 
markings. Sturtevant Bros., Kushila, Ala. 


. Eggs—Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, 
$2 per 15. Young's strain, quality guaran- 
teed. Quint Yarborough, Roxboro, N N:. C. 


50 S. C. W. Leghorn hens and: ‘pullets, 
$1 up. Some are prize winners. Eggs $1.50 
and $3 per 15 J. B, Tucker, Chicod, ‘N. C. 


Choice White Leghorns, $1 each. Barron 
strain. -World’s greatest layers.” Eggs. $1 
setting; $5 hundred, Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina, . 


Barrons utility White 
imported direct. Chicks, eggs; stock, custom 
hatching. Request circular, Royal Ridge 
Farm, Front Royal, Va. 


~ Wyckoff Strain | Single Comb White -Leg- 
horn. Heavy egg producers.: Eggs $1.60 and 
$2 per fifteen; $2.75 and $3.50 per 30... Maple 
Lawn Bee 
North Carolina. 


Baby Chix—Hatching eggs.. Toune’s strain 
Single Comb White’ Leghorns, that have been 


eggs $1.25. A. B. 


























Leghorns—Males 











‘bred to lay, and have won first:prize in ev- 


ery show where exhibited... Chix 15c each, 


in lots of 25 to 100; $12.50 per 100. Hatch- 
ing eggs $2 per 15; $4 per’50; $6 per 100. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 





LIGHT BRAHMAS 


Mammoth Light Brahmas—wWorld’s best 
winter layers for sale. Hens $3 each; cock- 
erels $5 each. Eggs after March 1st, $1 for 
15; $3 for 50; $6 for 100. Arthur Simmons, 
Rt. 10, Burlington, N, cc. 


ORPINGTON Ss 


Buff Orpington eggs, $1 for 13. 
ney, Lexington, N. C. 


“Burt Orpington ~ Eges—Two dollars per 
fifteen. K. C, Moore, Wilson, N. C. 

Buff Orpingtons—Eges now. Write for 
prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
Shelby, N. C. 











Geo. Hack- 














White , Orpington Eggs from, prize-win- 
ning stock. Lawrence Farm, Statesville, 
North Carolina. ak eee Sic 

Single Comb Buff Orpington eggs for 


hatching, Cook and imported stock. 
F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 


Yearling White Orpington hens, $2. 
teen eggs $1.25. 
cockerel, ~ $2. 
Station, Va. 


Claude 





Fif- 
From pen headed by. Aldrich 
Mrs, Ormond Stone, Clifton 





PEAFOWLS 
Wanted—Peafowls. State age, 
ber and price. Marie Boatwright, 
South Carolina, 





sex, num- 
Monetta, 





PIGEONS 


For Sale—26 to 30 pair Red Carneaux Pig- 
eons, fast raisers at $1 pair. H. T. Toon, 
Red Spring, N. C. 


PHEASANTS 


Golden and Silver Pheasants, $12 
Home Pheasantry, Elizabeth City, N. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Reds—Heges $2, $4. Baby chicks 16c, $20c. 


Mrs. M. L, Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red cockerels. 
Mrs. Zorah Harrell, Forest City, N. C 


Rose “Comb Rhode Island Reds—Nice cock- 
erels. 15 select eggs $1.25. Beavers, Apex, 
North Carolina, 


“Single Comb Rhode Island “Rede—i5 “eges 
prepaid $1.50. Fancy layers. Beulah Brake, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. 


Single Comb Red Cockerels for Sale—Dark 
velvety color. From heavy winter layers, C. 
M. Waff, Franklin, Va. 


Reds—Established reputation, oldest exist- 
ing strain: Eggs from carefully mated\ pens. 
Redwing Poultry Farm, Valdosta, Ga. 


Nothing but range reared Single < Comb 
Rhode Island Reds. Baby chicks, 15c each. 
Eggs 15 for $1.50. 


Mrs. J. L. Edwards, Dar- 
lington, 8S. C. 


Single Comb Reds—Blue ribbon winners. 
Rich red color. Bred to lay, Eggs $1.50. per 
15, parcel post. N. W. Long, Tobaccoville, 
North Carolina. 


Rhode Island Reds—Finest strain, deep 
rich red, fine layers. Eggs from show 
stock, $2, $3 a setting. Utility young hens 
sheap. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 











trio. 






































For Sale—15 Single Comb Cockerels, won 
25 first prizes, 2 silver cups, 2 club ribbons, 
Eggs for sale, mating list free. Write Ridge- 
way | Farm, EB. A. Morrison, Stony” Point, N. c. 





Single | Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
Healthy, vigorous, free-range fowls. Good 
layers, $1.50 for fifteen. Express prepaid on 
cash orders. J. B. Ferneyhough, Box 1458, 
Richmond, Va. 


Reds—Both combs. Prize winning strain. 
Cockerels $2.50 to $10. Puilets $2 to $5. 
Eges $2, $4, per 15. Fourteenth year. Won 
37 firsts. Catalogue free. Mrs. J. C.. Deaton, 
Salisbury, N.. Cy 








Reds—Both combs. Prize winning strain. 


Cockerels $2.50 to $10. Pullets $2 to $5. 
Eggs $2. $4, per 15. Fourteenth year. Won 
37 firsts. Catalogue free. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 
Salis sbury, nm. < 


Eggs for Hatching—Prize winning _ Single 
Comb Reds, properly mated. Dark rich 
plumage. -Excellent layers. 58 prizes past 
three seasons. Cockerels and hens for sale. 
Mrs. John Kerr, Durham, N. C 


$2. per 15 _ OBES. | 


Farm, Chas. McNett, “Wilkesboro, ° 


“$2.50 for 15.: 


|} from select’ stock, $1.50 -per 15. 





| planting instructions. 
; customers, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
ROCKS 








Barred Rocks Eggs $1 per 1. c Ww. 
Reed, Hertford, N. C. * 
Extra . Fine -White - Rocks—Eggs, $1.50, 


Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashe- 
boro, N.C, 


~ Barred Rock Eges—Ringlet strain, $1 er 
setting; $2 for nove, Western Slope Ranch, 
Salisbury, N. C. 








Bodenheimer’s Barred Plymouth Rocks— ‘ 


Win. “Eggs $2 per 15. 
heimer, Thomasville, N. C. 

Barred Rock Eege—From pedigreed lay- 
ers of exhibition quality. Write. for prices. 
oO. F. Wolf, Marion, S. C. - 


Ringlet Barred Rocks—Fancy stock. 


G. Virgil Boden- 








Won 


‘first prizes: every year for’ number of years, 


Eggs $1.50 per Hamilton Brothers, 
Cc. 


Smithfield, N. 


15. 





WYANDOTTES 


Silver Laced : aa ae eee 
T. S. Coble, Mocksville,-N. ¢.° 





15 for $1. 





White Wyandotte=Best layars Year ao ; 


Eggs 15, 7ic. J. A. Punch, Newton, N. C. 


~ Champion. ‘White Wyandottes—Egegs for 
hatching reasonable. ‘Frank Hamrick, Shel- 








by, N.-C.* 
~ White Wyandottes—=Brea- to- lay kind, 
eggs . $4.35, delivered. Sunnyside Farm, 


Jonesville, Va. 


Pure-bred - silver-Laced- ig wen eggs 
Mrs. 





Lovelace, South Boston, Va. 


Fifteen years of trapnest breeding, behind 
my -White.. Wyandottes.. -Eggs--$2. - ‘Baby 
chick 20c each. Se re Rt. 1, Macon, 
Georgia. 


~ Regal- bred- torlay White Wyandottes. 
and lay—the' best.pay.- Eggs from- (Dorcas) 
flocks, $2 per 15. From $100 pen (Regals) $4. 
Purity Farm, Leslie, Ga. 


“TURKEYS ; ? 


M. B. Turkeys’ prize winners. Baia: Mrs. 
Taylor,’ Vass, N. ¢ : 


Pure-bred Mammoth. Bronze Turkey toms 
$6. Eggs 30c each. Mrs. J. A. Bame, Rt. 3, 
Salisbury, N. e; ; 








Win 




















__ DUCKS 
Mammoth White Pekin Ducks—Thomp. 
son’s Barred Rocks, Martling Campines. 


Stock and eggs. 
744, Roanoke, Va. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS _ 


If It Wears Feathers, I Have It—Eges, 
stock, literature, ‘Uncle Joe, Rt: 7, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, 


Buff Rock and White Wyandotte cocker- 
els $1. to $2. . M. Hinshaw, Randleman, 
North Carolina, 


Light Brahma, White Orpington, Houdan, 
other varieties. Eggs $1. per 15. Walnut 
Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 


White Leghorns and Runner Ducks—Prize 
winners, layers. Eggs for hatching, $1 set- 
ting. J. W. Easley, Jr., South Boston, Va. 


Wasena Poultry Farm, Box 

















Biack Langshans, White  Orpingtons, 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Eggs shipped 
prepaid. Mrs. Ona Waters York, Lebanon, 
Tenn, 





Baby. Chicks, 10c each. Eggs $1 per’ 15. 
Stock from White Leghorns. Rhode Island 
Reds, Black Leghorns, ‘Harlan Farms, Lock- 
hart, Ala. 


"The Best White Rocks White 
Biack Minorcas, Silver Campines. - 
for $2.50; Oscar Bowden, 
North Carolina. 


Maple Shade Poultry and Squab Farm 
White Leghorns, cockerels $1 and $1.50 each. 
Homer pigeons, five per lot, 60c each; 25 
per lot, 50c each. Reel Springs, N.S 

Golden, Silver Wyandottes—Prize winning 
and open laced kind.. Brown Leghorn hens 
of quality, mated to a pedigreed cockerel. 
15 eggs $1.50; 30 $2.75. .Leghorn cockerel 
and pullets at a bargain. O. F. Eller, Wilkes- 
boro, N. C. - 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS ~* 
Soja Beans—$2.25 per bushel, 
M. Lewis, Farmville, N. C 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Loe for Sale— 
John L. Mann, Lake Landing, N N.C. 





Leghorn, 
Eggs, 15 
East Durham, 

















6 0. Bs 





~ Ninety- Day Velvet Bean Seed—One thirty- 
five bushel, Charter Oak Stock Farm, Bea- 
trice, Ala. 

Early Speckled Beans, $1.25 bushel. 
bushel order smallest shipped. 
Farm, Uriah, Ala. 








Two 
Uriah Stock 





Velvet Beans—Genuine Early Speckled 
$1.50; China $2.50 per bushel. M. Earl 
Carr, Albany, Ga. 





For ‘Sale—Early Sry Speckle, o or " Ninety-Day, 
New crop, Velvet beans $1.40 per bushel, f. 
o. b, Warthen, Ga. W. H. Franks. 


Celebrated Chinese beans, very prolific, 
heavy foliage, no furs, clean, sound, pure, 
$2 bushei. W. B. Johnson, Ellaville, Ga. 


Velvet Beans—$1.40 per bushel. Early or 
90-Day variety. Best for safe maturity. 
Rowland & Co., Seedsmen, Augusta, Ga. 


Cheap Lands and Homesteads in the fam- 
ous Estancia Valley, good soil, good water, 
fine climate. Swartz & Lepe, Estancia, N. M. 


Soy Beans—We are in the market for 
Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans. Send samples 
and quote prices. Hartsville Wholesale Seed 
Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 











Osceola Velvet Beans—Our free booklet 
shows actual pictures and tells about beans 
generally and especially about this new 
bean. Uriah Stock Farm, Uriah, Alta. 


For “Sale—The “eelebrated 100-Day Speckle 
Velvet Beans. I sell any amount, car lots 
or single bushel. Small lots $1.50 bushel. 
Ask for delivered price on large lots. Qual- 
ity of- seed fine. F. A. Bush, Richland, Ga. 


BERMUDA 


~ ‘Hundred pounds Bermuda roots $1. 
let. 


Book- 
Whitefield { Watson, Orange burg, s. Cc. 
Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crop. Free samples and 
Thousands of satisfied 
outh’s best pasture grass. 





The S 


| Prices 37c in 100 pounds; 40c pound smaller 


lots. Delivered your station. 
Son, Drawer A, Yume, Arizona. 


R. S. Stitt & 


Jack © 
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Saturday, February 24, 1917] 


Control of Watermelon Stem-end 
Rot 


ATERMELON stem rot results in 

a decay of the melon, at the stem 
end, which usually develops during 
transit to market. The investigations 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture have shown that the 
cause is a fungus which is common in 
many Southern fields on dead stalks 
of cotton, corn, and many weeds, as 
well as on decaying melons. The 
spores of this fungus are blown about 
by the wind and lodge on the moist 
cut end of the melon stem after it is 
severed from the vine, germinate, and 


grow into the melon, which often be-- 


gins to decay-within three days. 
The éxperiments made last summer 
on several carloads of melons offer 


good hopes that this stem-end rot |. 


can be prevented. The methods re- 
commended by the Department .of 
“—o7 on are:as follows: 

. Cut and burn all weeds around 
iis field and along ditch banks. dur- 
ing the winter. 

2. From the time that the inetoga 
set on the vines, all cull fruit should 
be hauled out of the field weekly, and 
fed to hogs or be deeply buried. 
Wash the wagons used for. hauling 
culls with a 2 per cent bluestone 
solution. 

3. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
for anthracnose will probably help 
control stem-end rot. 

4. Laborers harvesting 
should never cut or touch a 
melon. 

5. Cut melons with long stems and 
load into cars with the least possible 
delay and with the utmost care in 
handling, to avoid bruising. Open car 
ventilators. 

6. Most important of all, rn a 
paste made of common starch with 
six per cent bluestone to the freshly 
cut stems as the melons are being 
packed in the car. It has been found 
that disinfecting the stems at. other 
times is less effective, aS the paste is 
rubbed off by handling. As the pack- 
er arranges the melons in tiers, have 
him place the stem ends~ outward, 
while a reliable boy cuts off a section 
of the stem and applies a covering of 
paste witha small, round brush. 

7. Freight cars that have contained 
decayed melons or yard refuse should 
be washed clean and sprayed with a 
2 per cent bluestone solution. 


melons 
decayed 





NORTH CAROLINA MARKETS 


Prices paid by merchants for farme products in the 


markets of North Carolina a hd eported to the Division 
of Markets, Wm. R. hief, for the week end- 
ing -Saturday, February = 3 : 
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Ss 8/312 ef21_ § 
Ze o-| Siig Els 
As. i a Ps do oe) 
Town Bai 2a}. 8 [SslSs les 
Joel o lal os iscliaea ida 
Asheville ...... »/ 4.25 $0.70 «+» «1$6.001$1.001$3.00 
Jurham 1.10} °.65 $3.00, 6.50! 1.00] 4.00 
Farcmentie 1.20} .70|$1.50) 2.00! 6.00; .75) ..... 
weee| 68 sees] 4.25) 1951 4.00 
1.20) . .70 * 2.00). 5.50! .80) 4.50 
1.15] .65 2.00): 4.50; .70| .... 
1.20] .70 2.95! 5.00; °.75|-.... 
1,10] .70 2.00} 6.00.80) .-.; 
1.22].69% :75| 6.00! 80) 4.00 
1.15] .70 4.75] .75 
1.20} __.70 5.50}__.85 
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so 
Town SES! +4) Bx 2% 2 
C2 Mi ue ‘<a my 
. 4 oe a 
‘ wha) a! G4 82 |e 
Asheville ..... 46/$0.44/ $0.35 /$0.16/$0.15] ..... 
Durham . 35|" 85) 1371, .16 yy 
Fayetteville -40) .40) 30) | 20) 11.50 
Goldsbor@ -40 +32! 11.00 
Greensboro +30) 23 11.00 
Greenville 30 12.50 
30 10.00 
ee 12.00 
10.00 
12.50 
_11.50 





2 Siew York, 434 
New Orleans, 42c (creainery extra). 


42@45¢ (firsts); New’ York, 47%@ 


= | Seon 30@42c (creamery) 
@16%c (extra); 

Eggs—Chicago, 
Sle (extra fine): New Orleans, 39@40c (fresh). 





PRICES sits COTTON, COTTON 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Middiing (Cotton seed’ Pounds of 


SEED AND 














Town Cotton {Per Bushel) Meal for 
| Thursday | Ton Seed 

Durham .... 15.50 { eses 

Fayetteville 16.00 2500 

toldsboro 13.00 | A 
Greensboro 16.00 j 
Greenville 15.00 { 

ee 14.75 |} ae 

New Bern 16.00 | 2500 

Serer 15.63 | 2800 
Scotland Neck ..... | 14.75 { 











The man ‘who's wise will 


‘9 3 3 H Avgitoln , 


advertise. 





CABBAGE 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To our readers:—The extremely cold 
weather experienced in this section of the 
country has practically killed all the cab- 
bage plants. We have received many re- 
quests from our cabbage plant advertis- 
ers to discontinue their cards and in many 
instances instructions were received too 











| 


Batt’s Seed Corn—Hand shelled, carefully 
selected, bushel, $3; peck $1. W. C. -Blan- 


chard, Warsaw, N. C. 
Bige's J-ear Seed “Corn—Grown success- 
fully for more than 20 years. $1 peck; $3 


bushel, Mrs, 
Nor th Carolina, 


For Sale—Burchhaven strain W hatley’s 
Prolific Seed Corn, The corn that has lead 
all others for the past seven years at Geor- 


Noah Biggs, Scotland Neck, 











thousand. Tidewater Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. eee y 

Frost_proof Cabbage  Plants—Succession 
and Charleston Wakefield. 500 at $1; 1,000 
at $1.50; 5,000 at $1. 25. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Enterprise Truck Farm, Georgetown,, 
South Carolina. 


- CANTALOUPES 


~~ Deiicious Cantaloupe—Try my seed‘ and 
have a treat, 15c ounce; $1.50 per pound. 
Wm, Hamm, Munden, Va, 


CLOVER 


Sweet Clover Seed—5,000 poun ds, recleaned 
_sweet clover or Melitotus seed, 8c per pound 
in lots of 100 pounds. or over, 10c pound, less 
quantities. With each order for 10 pounds 
we will enclose Prégressive Farmer holders, 
66 page book “Sweet Clover.” It’s worth the 
money. Cunningham-Tate Co., Br ooksville, 

















|! grown by 
' Large illustrated booklet telling the 





“ . ; : 4 gia State College of Agriculture. Field se- 
bt dl ho irae te or ear eat ve lected stock at $3 per bushel. Burchhaven 
‘came a pry ed car endae, wiih ett li Stock Farm, R. F. Burch, Jr., Prop. East- 

efore placing yo der. man, Ga. 

d HEDGES 

Cabbage Plants Killed—By freeze. Eure- 100,000 Amoor River Privet, and’ other 
ka Farm, Claremont, N. C. shrubbery. L, A, Reynolds, Clemmons, N. C, 
Cabbage Piants—Five million of them, KUDZU 
Ready in February, March, yo aaa.’ ae Kudzu Plant—Being perennial legume, and 
per thousand. Oaklin Farm, rt N. ©: | easiest pasture and hay crop. Literature, 

“Frostproof cabbage plants» 35c 100; | prices free. Geo. Otam, Semmes, Ala. « 
300, 85; 500, $1.25, postpaid. og me) SL Gree ees 


LESPEDEZA 


~aamie pound Lespedeza ~ Seed postpaid, 
50c. Write for circuiar and prices on larger 
orders. W. E. Hopper, Agent, Zachary, La, 


‘PECAN TREES __ 


“Pecan Trees—Guaranteed to 
Mighest grade bred-up trees 
experts of National reputation. 
truth 
about pecan trees free. Write for it at once, 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


PEAS 


Peas for Sale—$2.60 per bushel, 
Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. Cc. 


“Tsound, recleaned, mixed peas, $2.25 ‘bushel. 
Iron peas $2.35 bushel. Randolph Gillespie, 
Hartsville, S. C. 

Choice Seed Péas for Sale—Any variety, 
Irons and Brabhams a specialty. Write for 
prices. W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 





"Papershell — rar 
please you. 











write. 








Miss, See 
COTTON ; a 
~ Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—L, C. Al- 
‘len, Hoschton, Ga. 

Alven's Mexican Big Boll, 
L. C. Allen, Hoschton, - Ga. 
Cotton Seed—Bilue Ribbon Fair, W. H. 
Kirkwood, Bennettsville, S. C. 








five-lock cotton. 








“pushel 


Wannamaker’s, Cleveland Big Boll, 
32. S. Rothrock, Rockwell, N. C. 
For Sale—Sugar Loaf and Cooks Cotton 
Seed. W. L. Hall Feed and Secd Co., Green- 
ville, N.C. 
Keenan and 
Seed, $2 per bushel. 
Mountain, Ne Cy 
Sunbeam Cotton 
ed by power machinery, 
McRae, Laurinburg, N. 
For Sale—Genuine Perry cotton seed from 
my own crop. Froduced last season 28 bales 
on 25 acres. -V. B. Moore, Raleigh, . CG. 





~ Cotton 
Kings 


Staple 
Farm, 


~ Webber Long 
Newton 


Seed—Cleaned and grad- 
= bushel. D. K. 





For Sale—Genuine 
my own crop, Produced last season 38 bales 
on 25 acres, V. B. Moore, Raleigh, N.C. - 


Big Boll Texas Rowden—Improved Cook. 
Early maturing ‘cotton: seed. No weevils. 
Buy direct.cheap. The Cole Mfg. Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

For Sale—Prolific 
Good bearer, yiclds ‘well, 
els $1.85. Jenkins M. Pope, 
South C arolina, 





Sea Island cotton seed. 
$2 bushe 25 bushes 
Edisto Island, 








Special Selected Cotton Secd—Cleveland 
Big Boll, Ricks Half and Haif. Two dollars 
a bushel. ore Pittman-Wheeler Co., 
Scotland N eck, N. 


For Sale—300 bushels ; select Lewis Long 
Staple’ Cotton seed, from cotton sold for 37c. 
$2 per bshel in lots 19 to 50. E. ‘P. Lewis, 
Originator, Gastonia, N. C., Rt. 2. 


Why not plant a few acres of long staple 
cotton, it pays. I have a limited supply of 
carefully selected Webber that will sell for 
$2 per bushel. D. E. Etheredge, Batesburg, 
South Carolina. 


~ Cleveland, Mortgage “Lifter and “Hasting’s 
Union big boil cotton seed for sale. Free 
from all disease and as pure as it is possi- 
ble to have. $1.50 per bushel. Luda Kay, 
Honea Path, ’S. C. 


Improved. Cotton. Seed—Long Staple, le, Web- 
ber, 82,. at.$2.50 per bushel. 
sold for 28% cents. Wannamaker Improved 
Toole at $1.50 per bushel. 
'W. .C. White, Chester,’ S. C. 


Dixie Wilt-Resistant, grown under govern- 
ment supervision $2. 
No. 82 and. No. 9.1% inch Coullette $2; 
Cleveland Big Boll $1.75. pure and direct 
from pedigreed farm. F. Mason Crum & Co., 
Se cedsmen, | Orangeburg, S.-C. 


Best Lone Star, Mebane, Triumph ree 
Rowden cotton.seed. Grown especially for 
planting. seed. . Write for catalogue which 
tells why you should plant our good seed. 
Progréss Seed Improvement Co., 

Texas, . 














“Early King Improved—Best of them all, 
year in and year out. Extra Early. £1.50 
in ten bushel lots, ten per cent off in fifty 
bushel lots, while they last. Check with 
order. B. F, Martin Seed Farm, Pox 592, 
Greenville, S. C. 








Prolific King earliest known cotton, from 
famous seed farms, Youngsville, N. C. Un= 
excelled. Long record beating weevils 


throughout South... Bank references. Write 
quick, nae v February price. Chas. Ro- 
berts Co Charlotte, WN c. 

Attention Parmérs—Pure, selected Cleve. 
land Big Boll, pure: selected Dongola Big 
Boll cotton seed for sale. Send your orders 
while you can get them. $1.50 per bushe? 
f. o. b., Washington, Georgia. Reference: 


Washington Exchange Bank, the National 











This year crop. 


ie H 
Lints 45 per cent. / tive wanted. 


Long Staple Webber. 


Carlton, 





Perry cotton seed from | 
| thousand, 





ton, i oe 





Cow peas—We » offer Whippoor will, Clay, 
Mixed and eight other varieties. Write us 
your wants, Rowland & Co., Seedsmen, Au- 








gusta, Ga, 
Peas—Place your orders now. Sound, 
clean cowpeas, in strong burlap bags, at 


$2.25 

Covi; 
For 

prices. 


a bushel f. 0. b. here. J. L, Coker & 


Hartsville, S., Cs 


‘Sale—Garden Feas at wholesale 
Bliss Everbearing, peck $1.25, bu- 
shel $5; Telephone, peck $1.25, bushel’'$5; 
Thomas Laxton, peck $1.75, bushel $6.5. 
F. O. B, Palatka, Fla., cash with order, and 
subject to previous sale. Our local plant~- 
ing season for these seeds is over, and we 
do not want to carry them over, for our mot- 
to is. “Tested Seed that Grow.’’ Mann-Hodge 
Seed Co., Palatka, Fla. 


~ PEANUTS 


Spanish 1 Peanuts—Bushel, 
Farm, College Park, _Georgia. 
POTATOES 
Potato Plants—Leading varieties 
J. B. Stuart, Bay Minette, 








“$2.25, Oakman 








$1. 50 
Ala. 


Seed Sw eet Potatoes—Nancy Hall and Por- 
to Rico yams. We guarantee our seed stock 
to be unmixed and free of trash and strings. 
1-bushel $1; 5 busheis $0 cents; 10 bushels 
or more 85e. J. F, Ratiiff & Son, Blackshear, 
Georgia. 








scarce “at oninyee 





Potato Plants will “pe” 


time. Book your order with us now. 
grow our potatoes and plants. radaling 
5,000 bushels. Triumphs, Nancy Hall, Porto 


Rico, $1.75 per thousand. 
less. H. & R. Ballard, 
Ten Million Potato Plants—Feady to set 
April first. We guarantee prompt shipment, 
and satisfaction or money refunded. Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, Deoley Yam, and Triumph. 
1; 006 $1.50; 5,000 or more $1.40 per 1,000. 
Florida Plant Farms, Plant City, Florida, 


Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Tri- 
umph Potato Plants—Ready last of March. 
Prices for February: Up to 5 thousand $1.60; 
5 to 10 thousand $1.50; over 10 thousand 
$1.40. Grown from sclected seed. Satisfact- 
ion guaranteed. Order now. Chas. W. Mil- 
ler, Plant City, Fila, 


Sweet Potato. ‘Plants or v ines—Guaranteed 
true toname. Raised in open field under irri- 
gation... Begin shipping March the twenty- 
fifth. Nicely packed, Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, 
Pumpkin Yam, Triumph, Negro Killer, and 
other varieties. Shipping In three days of 
1,000 to 16,000 $1.50; 10,900 to 
25,000 $1.40; over 25,000 $1.25. Plant Farm | 


Large orders some 
Ashburn, Ga. 











‘covers seventy-five acres. Bank reference 
furnished. Wholesale and retail. J. T. & G. 
W. Clark, Thomasville, Georgia. 








SUDAN GRASS 


We will mail 2 pounds Sudan Grass Seed, 
enough to plant one-half acre of this won- 
derful hay, to any postoffice in the. United 
States for $1, postage paid. If any other 
farm secds are wanted, write us for price 








list. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. Cc, 
TOBACCO 
Bright Tobacco Seced—15e package. W. 


v ( hristophe r, Montezuma, Ga. 

“MISC ELLANE ous SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Wanted to , buy Lespedeza,, Beans, 

Velvet Beans, Cownpeaes. Latham, 

Co., Cotten Merchants, Cireensboro, Ns. CG, 

Fine 


Kieffer pears, 10 cents, 
Hartwell Nurseries, Hart- 








Soy 
B 





Budded Pecans—Prices reasonable. 
peach trees, 8 cents. 
Get catalogue. 
well, Ga. 





For Sale—Big Boston 
several 
prices, 


also 
for 
Charles. 


lettuce plants, 
million beet plants, Write us 
Charleston Plant Cover Co., 


Wanted—Two hundred bushels pe as, mix- 
ed, black, Whippoorwill. 25 bushels sweet 
clover seed. Virginia 

















- = Feed and Seed Co., 
Bank of Wilkes. ee _Wilheit. a: _| Louisa, Va. 

Mitchell's Re-Improved King cotton a Blounts Prolific seed corn, field selected, 
proven success, larger boll, better staple, | strictly two-eared variety. Sample ear 10c. 
larger yield, earlier, most prolific and pro- | Rarly Triumph sweet potatoes. Gordon 
ductive, The best proof against frost, | Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 
storm, boll-weevil, insect and disease. Fvery - . : ~- 
sack sealed guaranteed 100 Ibs. for £6.50. Tomato Seed—New Stone, and Greater 
Sugar Loaf Farm Seed Department, Youngs- Baltimore, Pound postag paid, $1.50, De- 

| ville, N.C. scription sweet Fotato plant list on’ re- 
= quest. H. Austin, Felton, Delaware, 
CORN We will mail one ga lion of King’s ‘Tmprov_ 

Selected Vardaman’s Stooling Corn—Bush- | ¢d Japanese Ribbon Cane Seed (for syrup), 
el $3. _ Economy Se ed Farm, Oakm an, Ala. enough to plant two acres, to any postoffice 
-——-— —__—___—— in the United States for $1, postage paid. If 

Ww hite Prolli ir Seed Corn for sale. Excel- any other farm seeds are wanted, write us 
lent yielder. Write, James J. Councill & | for price list. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 


South Carolina. 


hes 








(29) 269 


Porto Rico Plants—$1.50 per 1,000; 
bage, tomato, leading varieties 
1,000. Write for quantity prices. Prompt 
shipment, Satisfaction on arrival guarane 
teed. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 


| __MISCELLANEOUS _ | 


Water Wheel—Improved turbine and con- 
nections. S. Rothrock, Rockwell, N. CC, 


For Sale—incubators and brooders, “in first- 
class condition. Sturtevant Bros., Kushla, 
Alabama, 


For | Sale—Bee 1 Hives I Beekeep« rs’ Sur pplies 
of all kinds. Write for special price list. 
Roebuck Gin Co., F Roebuck, a 


cab- 
$1.25 per 














Crushed Oy ster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Wav erly Mills, 8. c 


~ One hundred. tons Cotton Seed Feed Meal 
for sale at $82 per ton. Cash with order. 
Winston Grain Co., | Winston-Salem, N, C. 

~ Ola Time C lay P Pipes, 25c dozen for med- 
ium size; 50c dozen for large size. Cash 
with order. Winston Grain Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 


, Velvet Bean "Meal—The best dairy feed on 











Brie: map ye aphl peny all varieties. 
rite us. for prices. C ey Gin Company, 
Chipley, Fla, sito: seb 


‘Our famous Sugar House Molasses at 35¢ a 
gallon, in 5-gailon cans or 10 gallon kegs. 
Cash with order. Winston Grain ‘Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N, 








Wanted-—chigumate of cream, 
outlets for butter. Highest price possible 
paid for fat, For particulars, write the 
Carolina Creamery Company, Hickory, N. CG 

For Sale—Tw o-year- -old Duroc- -Jersey “boar 


$30; gilts, weight 100 pounds, $12.50. Five 
Indian Runner ducks, $4, the lot, f. 0. b. 


Unlimited 





Pinetop, A. D. Anderson, Rt. 1, Maccles- 
field, NW. C. 
Money to Loan—I will lend you money at 


6 per cent intere st, liberal advances on cot- * 
ton to be held in the best market in the 
South. J. E. Latham cas Cotton Mer- 
chants, Greensboro, N. 


Spraying Materials ee Sale—Thomsen 
Chemical Co’s. complete line. Lime-Sulphur 
solution and arsenate of lead, for all kinds 
of fruits and vegetables, Fort Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Fort Valley, Georgia. 


~~ Wanted—The names of farmers who are 
shipping cream. We want cream, Why not 
start a cream route in your section? Good 
ute to the. right party. If interested, 
write us. Carolina Creamery Y any, 
Hickory, ae . erring: 

WwW ‘anted—Three n months _ old “pigs, 
breed, .We are awarding a large number of 
pure-bred. pigs in our pig club work:and ex- 
pect to buy two hundred pigs for this pur- 
pose between now and May first. If you 
have now, or will have before April fifteenth, 
any boars or gilts of any breed, write us 
quoting prices. All pigs must be 
months old and registered and all 
bought in the open market. 
Farmer Company. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising =. 
antee to land advertisements, because every p 
chaser should see land for himself before During. 
Ibut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us Satisfactory eeterea- 
ces ag to his honesty and b 
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60—100 Acres—Dwellings. 
J. f 2 s Henley, Sanford, N. C. 


Large and small farms for sale in eastern 
North Carolina. Write for list. Joe A. 
Parker, | Goldsboro, N. Cc. 


For Sale—37- acre farm, good land and 
good water, some timber. Price:$400. Terms 
cash, For particulars write, Thos, M. Gold- 
ston, Cumnock, N, c. 

Splendid Small Farm—22 acres, two miles 
from town, improved, road improvements 
good, next to graded school. Cheap, easy 
terms. Write for list of farms, W. D. Hill 
Company, South. Boston, Va. 


100 acres, in sight of town. Corn, grain, 
excellent grazing land. New modern dwell- 
ing, other improvements best condition. Very 
reasonable, easy terms. Write for list of 
farms. W. D. Hill Company, South Boston, 
Virginia. , 


Real bargains, 

















Virginia Farm—Improved 
river bottoms, firewood and timber. 520 
acres, land adapted to wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, and tobacco both bright and shipping. 
Can be divided into three farms, each well 
watered. Address G. C. Stone, Hurt, Va. 


Take Notice—An ideal farm for sale. 55 
acres, mostly cleared, % mile from city limits 
of Petersburg, Va., on concrete road, also el- 
ectric car line, good soil, splendid buildings. 
Grows any crop in this "section., Good close 
price for quick sale. Reasonable terms. 
Atlantic Coast Realty -Co., Agent, Peters- 
burg, Va. 





land, fertile 











Have You a Farm 
to Rent? 


Do you want to manage 
a Farm? 


gq If you have a farm torentor 
that you want to sell, now is 
the time to advertise. 


q Farm managers who wish to 
change positions for the com- 
ing year should let the public 
know it. 


Q THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER is the best medium 
to use if you wish to advertise 
your farm or for a farm if you 
wish a position. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDSLY. 
ENTERED 48 SECOND-CLASS MAM MATTER AF THE 


* POSTOFFICK AT BIBMNGHAM, ALA, UNDER THE ACT OF 
CON@GRESS-OF MARCH 8, 1379. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 








Cus senr, 
tore te 3 two 
same, BF: ies Sots @f GG or mere, without 
¢ of comte. 


92 a year; 
¢ te: fe 1 
“a papa 2 gen paid is given os the 


OUR TWO BEST Sp Sama ye 
wee old cubsertheor amd one oe ee 
of three 


‘Fee Progressive Faemer 
our mae Fromressive Former sue feo nt, Oe. Ren 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 
W 2, WILL Posttivels make gool the lees _zastsined by cay subscriber 


meée to. Pregre 
anion heen igt setae ahs Oe te adjust triting Gipees Setoeme se. 
ates ween Fe- 
Hable ee. Seuss ané@ tBefr. patrons, but in any case of actually fraudn- 
tent pont aay will mate ooetae te the subseriber-ag we have just indicated. 
= eon thie quarantee are, that the claim for lese shall be reperted 
to use within. ene month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
aiter the transection complained ef: that our Hability shall cever enily the 
ef the articia tn. ner agsregate ever $1,666 on any one 
at ver must when writing each advertiser: 
writing you ee.en advertiser in Zhe gressive Farmer, which guar- 

retebility. of al) advertising it ag 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER CO., Publishers, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


RALEIGH, N. C. nearer ees, ‘'FENN., DALLAS, TEXAS, 
119 W. Hargett St. alle Building. Slaughter ‘Building. 


aiwars ttn eur Raleigh Headquarters. 























Just off the press—New Spring Catalog 
of “The South’s Mail Order House”, 
containing more than 5,000 bargains in 
supplies for Farm, Field and Shop—Roofing, Fence, 
Paint, €lething, Shoes, Housefurnishings, Stoves, 
Sewing Machines, Washing Machines, Engines, 
Farm Implements, Vehictes, Harness, etc. Rock- 
bottom prices on everything and quick shipment. 


Write fer your cepy of the sew Speticse Catalog NOW—ae postal ecard will do. 


THE SPOTLESS Co., MOND, ViRG 





RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
SECRETS of Fruit Profit 





FOR THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED ) 
PIG AND CHICKEN CLUB. 
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subscription and enter the following 
im The Progreseive Farmer Pie and Chicken Club. 








Pollyanna Grows Up 


 €Continued from page 20, this issue) 


to let her work; then when I was 
took worse she was glad she couldn’t 
work, ’cause she could be here to take 
care of me, you knew.” 


At that moment Mrs. Carew hur- 
ried forward, her eyes half-fearfully, 
half-longingly on the face of the 
lame boy in the bed. 

“It’s Mrs. Carew. I’ve brought her 
to see you, Jamie,” intreduced Polly- 
anna, in a tremulous voice. 

The little twisted woman by the 
bed had struggled-to her feet by this 
time, = was nervously offering her 
chair. Mrs. Carew accepted with- 
|out se much as a- glance. Fer eyes 
were still on the boy in the -bed. 

“Your name is—Jamie?” she asked, 
with visible difficulty. 

“Yes, ma'am.” The boy's bright 
eyes looked straight. into hers. 

“What is your ether name?” 

“E don’t know.” 


“He is not yeur son?” For the 
first time Mrs. Carew turned to the 
‘twisted little woman who was stifl 
Standing by the bed. 

“No, madam.” 

“And you don’t know his name?” 

“No, madam. I never knew it.” 

With a despairing gesture Mrs. Ca- 
rew turned back to the boy. 

“But think, think—den’t you re- 
member anything of your name but 
—JjJamie?” 

The boy shook his head. Into his 
eyes was ouing a puzzled wonder. 

“No, nothing.’ 


“Haven't you anything that be- 
longed to your father, with possibly 
his name in it?” 


“There wasn’t anythin’ worth savin’ 
but them books,” interposed Mrs. 
Murphy. “Them’s his. Maybe you'd 
like to look at ’em,” she suggested, 
pointing to a row of worn volumes 
on a shelf across the room. Then, 
in plainly uncontrollable curiosity, 
she asked: “Was you thinkin’ you 
knew him, ma’am?” 


“I don’t know,” murmured Mrs. 
Carew, in a half-stifled voice, as she 
rose to her feet and crossed the 
room to the shelf of books. 

There were not many—perhaps 
ten or a dozen. There was a volume 
of Shakespeare’s plays, an “Ivanhoe,” 
a much-thumbed “Lady of the Lake,” 
a book of miscellaneous poems, a 
coverless “Tennyson,” a dilapidated 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and two 
or three books of ancient and me- 
dieval history. Bmt, though Mrs. 
Carew looked carefully through 
every one, she found nowhere any 
written word. With a despairing sigh 
she turned back to the boy and to 
the woman, both of whom now were 
watching her with startled, question- 
ing eyes. 

“I wish you'd tet! me—both of you 
—all you know about yeurselves,” 
she said brokenly, dropping herself 
once more into the chair by the bed. 

And they told her. It was much 
the same story that Jamie had told 
Pollyanna in Public Garden. There 
was little that was new, nothing that 
was significant, in spite of the prob- 
ing questions that Mrs. Carew asked. 
At its conclusion Jamie turned eager 
eyes on Mrs. Carew’s face. 

“Do you think you knew—my 
father?” he begged. 

Mrs. Carew closed her eyes and 
pressed her hand to her head. 

“¥ don’t—know,” she answered. 
“But I think—not.” 

Pollyanna gave a quick cry of 
keen disappointment, but as quickly 
she suppressed it in obedience to 
Mrs. Carew’s warning glance. With 
new horror, however, she surveyed 
the tiny room. 

(Continued next week) 


A Success Talk for Farm Boys 


(Concluded from page 17, this issue) 

The farmer boys of the South owe a great 
dea} to Dr. Knapp. It is true that he did 
not start corn club work, but he popularized 
it, and until it came along there had been 
no recognition of the farm boy in our better 
farming movement in the South. Dr. Knapp 
believed in giving boys a chance—a chance 
to do things. Here is what he said on one 
oceasion: “I believe in making a boy a man- 
ly boy. I believe in his attending the public 
schools, because one of the great things for 
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& man is to know how to struggle with men 
@n@ stand up for his own opinions and carry 
his own points. In other words, life is a 
battie and the man who hasn’t met his own 
equals and overcome them when he was 2 
boy is a weakling at his life. ... We 
don’t let our boys and girls learn how to 
manage. Let the boxy do, even if he makes 
mistakes, There is need of captains of in- 
dustry in every community. You can't 
Make them through books. Power of the 
brein depends on hardness of the muscie, 
Softening of the brain is the resuit of the 
softening of the muscle. Teach the boys 
how to regulate thelr forces, how to meet 
shocks, and have supreme courage to face 
the world anywhere.” 

It wih be seen from this that Dr. Knapp 
didn’t have much patience~and I haven't 
elther—with the boy who wants to be an 
idle “gentleman fermer’ a boss while ethers 
ao ali the work. Dr. Knapp betieved in bard 
Tauscles and herd study. It takes both to be 
@ good fazsmer—both brawn and brain, As 
Dr. Knapp went on to gay in this same talk: 
“There is no such thing as poor lan@ It is 
the poor brain of a thoughtless man on top 
of the supposedly poor soil,” 

2 os 7. 

Im last week's Progressive Farmer you will 
find Dr. Knapp'’s famous “Ten Command- 
ments of Agriculture.’”’ Even more inspiring 
it seems to me, is the passage we are print- 
ing on page 17, where he pointed out that 
the average farm worker in the South 
should make eight times what he is now 
making. It will be seen that in this state- 
ment Dr. Knapp emphasizes first of atl the 
need for more horsepower and better tools 
and machinery, Thies is a very important 
subject and one that I should Mke for all 
our Progressive Farmer boys to be con- 
stantly thinking about. ‘‘Where the South 
Carolina farmer uses one mule and one man 
to plow,” Dr. Knapp said, “accomplishing 
less than an acre per day from three to four 
inches deep, the Iowa farmer uses at least 
three horses, and plows four acres per dar 
six to eight inches deep.” 

o * e 

Dr. Kmapp expressed the same Idea in an- 
other speech to the Georgia demonstration 
egents at Macon only about six months be- 
fore he died. He was asking why it was 
that the Northwestern farmers who got only 
$10 to $20 per acre for their products are 
more presperous than the Southern farmer 
who often makes $75 to $100 per acre from 
his cotton. And this is what Dr. Knapp said 
as to why the West is more prosperous than 
the South: 


“Ht is because (in the West) one man 
works @n enormousty greater number 
of acrea, It isn’t what you get per acre, 
but the aggregate values that you can 
get out of the acres you till, They do 
everything by machinery and they use 
from four to eight times the horse- 
power and a great deal larger horses, 
and they don’t want even a walking 
plow, because the man who walks will 
get tired in the afternoon and want to 
atop and he won’t do as much by 33 
per cent as if you let him ride, and he 
won't work as many rows.” 

3 » ° 

But Dr. Knapp believed that his brother 
farmers of the South and their boys were 
going to learn to do all these things. He 
had faith in them, andé@ faith in our re- 
sources. He coneluded this Macon speech 
of his, the last one ef his ever published, 
so far as I know, with these inspiring words: 
“The Southern states rightfully should be 
the richest states in the lend. They have 
the greatest crop-producing power. They 
contro) the clothing of the world elmost ab- 
solutely. We have been raising cotton and 
selling it and buying almost everything else. 
That practice never made a people rich. 
It we will produce everything that we con- 
sume, our own butter, cheese, poultry, as 
well as horses, and let cetton be a cash crop, 
we will own the factories, we will own the 
banks, we will be a factor in the policy of 
the country and in the control of the world.’’ 

e » ° 

Im conclusion, I repeat my former ques- 
tion: Why shouldn’t you, the farm boy who 
is reading this article, why shouldn’t you 
be the Seaman A. Knapp of your county? 
Why shouldn’t you find out what wrong pol. 
icles the farmers are practicing, and help 
meke your county ea county of good farm- 
ing? Why shouldén’t yeu get schools and 
county officials and farmers’ clubs and news- 
papers to join in this county task as Dv. 
Knapp got all such agencies to join in his 
South-wide task? If you farm for yourself, 
you can help in this; or perhaps you may 
yourself become your county’s demonstration 
agent or your state director of demonstra- 
tion work. 

On the other hand, it may be that you are 
the sort of boy to whom the work of a 
Raiffeisen, Plunkett, or Grundtvig will ap- 
peal more strongly, so I next purpose telling 
you more about them, 

Sincerely your friend. 
CLARENCD POE. 
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[ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘“ The Young People’s Department”’, The Progressive Farmer 














YOUNG PEOPLE’S PROGRAM 


Have a Good Time at 
Home, 





March 3—Let’s 


A. Roll call. 

1. Answer with some funny experience 
you had at home while carrying in 
wood, sweeping, washing the dishes, 
caring for the baby, or helping on 
the farm. These may be long or 
short, but they must be funny. 


B. Housekeeping Before the Civil War: 
Tell a humorous Darkey story. 
C. Housekeeping on the farm today. 
1. Discussion of the value of canned 
food, the use of stoves, the advant- 


the fireless cook- 
and water works, 


ages of electricity, 
er, screens, 


D, Paper: How Can I Make My Home 
Happier? 

Suggested subjects for answer and 
comment. 

Wearing a smile; helping with what- 
ever work there is to be done; hav- 
ing nicely cooked food; keeping 
things clean; killing flies; singing 


when you feel like crying; sacrificing 
your own wishes in preference to oth- 


ers, and making a habit of having 
some music every night (a _ piano, 
mouth organ, banjo, or victrola se- 
lection or a_ song.) Always have 
some kind of flowers in your home, 
Refreshments: Cheese sandwiches, co- 





coa, fruit. 











CORN CLUB BOY LIKED SUC- 
CESS TALKS 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

Y FATHER takes The Progressive Farm- 
M... and we all enjoy it very much. When 
it- comes the first thing I for is the 
“Success Talks,’ the next is the Young Peo- 
ple’s Page, “Pollyanna.” I have 
every copy received this put 
away for future 

I won a watch as a 
best booklet on 
corn in my county. 
proved it produced from fifteen to thirty 
bushels. In the fall I sowed one bushel of 
rye. In the spring I hauled all the manure 
i could get from the and scattered it 
broadcast over the rye; then I disked the rye 
finely, and turned it under, I followed the 
turning plow with «a subsoiler. Then I pre- 
pared a fine seed bed, applied commer- 
cial fertilizer in the with the 

1 cultivated it shallow, applied- more 
commercial fertilizer with 100 pounds ni- 
trate of soda. My acre produced 61 bushels 
of corn at a very small cost. 

Iam 16 years of age and going to school. 
I will finish the eighth grade this year. You 


look 
and then 


we have year 
reference. 

the 
prize 


before I 


second 
of 
im- 


prize for 
grew a 


My 


how I acre 


acre 


barn 


and 
row seed. 


and 


see this is behind the city boy, but I believe 


every one of us who heeds the success talks 
by the great men who have interest enough 
in us to write a special message for South- 
ern’ boys, will accomplish something worth 
while, I thought the success talk by Sena- 
tor Gore the best I_ever read. I read it and 
re-read it, and now I am trying to practice it. 
I enjoy “Pollyanna” and am trying to play 
“the glad game.” DONNIE WARRICK. 
Eva, Tenn, 


TWO GIRLS’ WORK IN THE 
POULTRY CLUB 








(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
'N THE spring of 1916 the Lee County 
Bankers’ Association offered to furnish 


money to the boys and girls of the county to 
enter the baby beef, pig, or poultry club. 

My younger sister, Janie, and I gave our 
notes to the above Association for $28, pay- 
able in November, 1916. With this $28 we 
purchased 24 pure-bred Single Comb Brown 
Leghorn hens. The hens got here on the 
2:45 p, m. train, and that evening we got 
seven eggs and the next day we got fifteen. 

At the same time Mother got six 
and two cocks. We found them so hard to 
keep separated we let them run together and 
considered all of them ours, which gave uS 
thirty hens and two cocks, The highest 
number of eggs we gathered in one day was 
twenty-four. 


We enthusiastic 


were very because we 
were doing so well, when all at once four- 
teen of our ‘‘non-sitters’’ became broody. 
We were very much disappointed for we 
thought that the Brown Leghorns did not 
sit. -The mites then got started, and we 


had a time breaking the sitting hens up and 
getting rid of mites 
fine WV 


Just here let me say a 


vay of getting rid of mites is by spray- 





ing both hens. and hen-house with kerosene 

We didn’t deposit very much money in the 
bank because we used the eggs at home. 

In October each of us sent @ trio to the 

L County Fair, at Tupelo, and won first 

second prize on both hen and cock 

J ie also won first prize in both poultry 

ind county, nd I won third i both 

plac * (These eggs were from same p but 


sent in different names Mother 


hens | 








other dozen and won second prize as an “egg 


circle’ member, so you see pure-bred eggs 
count for something. 
We had money to pay the $28 due on 


twenty-four hens and paid Mother $9 for her 
six hens and two cocks, 

We have exchanged two young cockerels 
for two hens and bought one other which 
gives us thirty-three hens for 1917, ail clear 
of debt, with $5.90 to invest in chicken feed. 

Shannon, Miss) MARY WARE VAUGHAN, 





Going to Try to Raise the Biggest 
Hog 


AM very much interested in the pig club. 
I I have my pig all ready, a pure-bred Berk- 
shire. My father is fencing off ten acres in 
three patches to planted in beans, 
corn, peas, and two acresin oats for grazing. 
Papa and I are planning every day. He has 
agreed to fence off a corner for me. We are 
making a big and rape patch, and 
these will be fed cooked, with some corn and 


be soy 


turnip 


bran each day. We will use a 50-gallon pot. 
You can tell the boys I am going to do my 
best to raise the biggest hog. 

TRAVIS CASTLES. 


Bentonia, Miss., Rt. 1. 





Getting Ready for a New Crop 


ro a school girl 12 years of age, and in 
the eighth grade. I have a nice piano and 
have taken music some. 

I am a canning club girl; joined last year. 
I wanted to learn more about the real work 
connected it and I wanted to earn 
own spending money and a 
the state agricultural college. 

My garden is feet 
land that slopes slightly to the south, with a 
gray sandy soil. 1 selected this plot because 
it would dry easily and warm- quickly in ear« 
ly spring. my tomatoes 
Then [{ transplanted them from the boxes to 
my garden. 

I bought a canner, and lots of 
fruit and vegetables. I won second prize at 
the tomato contest which $5, a silk 
and a dollar box of chocolate candy. 
I am now getting ready for a new crop of 
tomatoes. MARDRE HORNE. 

Wausau, 


with my 


scholarship to 


66 square, located on 


I sowed in boxes. 


canned 


was 


dress 


Florida. 


(31) 271 
Won Prize at County Fair 


BELONGED to the tomato club last year, 

1 raised 800 pounds on my tenth acre and 
sold $6.40 worth of them. I went to the fair 
at Wynne and took 2 dozen cans of fruit. I 
got first prize on glass eans which was. $4, 
and $1.50 on my record book. With what If 
sold and my prizes I bought a coat, a dress, 
a waist and several other things, 

I like to crochet. I cannot tat, 
to learn. 

My 
miles to school, 


but want 


and one-half 
sixth and 


and I walk three 
and I am in the 


sister 


seventh grades. 
STELLA SUMMERLOT (Age 14). 
Hickory Ridge, Ark. 





7. I joined to tomato club. I raised 
pounds, and canned 132 No. 2 

and No. 3 cans of tomatoes. Every Jones 

County club girl who canned more than fifty 

cans of tomatoes received a nice 

the Tupelo Cotton Mills, Tupelo, Miss. 
ANNIE WINDHAM. 

Rt. 2. 


1916 


cans 





2% 
oe 


dress from 


Moselle, Miss., 





If you have neighbors who-do not read The 
Progressive Farmer, send us their names and 
we will send them sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 


The Gateway to 
Successful Farming 


eee sis is no Royal Road to success, but experience knows 


the smoothest, straightest path. 


Open the gate with the F. S. R. trade mark on it and take 
the Roytser read to bigger, better crops. 


ROYSTER’S 
FERTILIZERS 


WRAce Maanw 


WaioisteRE 


Have for 32 years formed the smoothest, safest, surest road to 
increased yields and better profits for the farmer. 


These goods have more than their merit to recommend them. 


Their reputation, which has been built upon the experience of 
thousands of satisfied users is a guarantee that they will furn- 
ish in the future, as they have in the past, the greatest returns 
for your money in terms of actual production. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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OUR car is inseparable 
from the institution that 
built it. 


The service it gives you is just 
what its producers build into 
it and keep alive in it. 


In motor cars, stability of 
product is inseparable from 
the stability of the producers. 


Overland ranks first among 
producers of cars above the 
$400 class— second in the 
entire industry. 


There are 400,000 Overlands 
in use. 


Overland dealers have con- 
tracted for one hundred and 
eighty million dollars worth 
of Overlands for 1917—an 
increase of seventy-five 
million dollars compared 
with last year. 


Overland sales this year there- 
fore will be approximately as 
great as the entire annual 
gross revenues of the New 
York Central Railroad. 


Overland net assets have grown 
from fifty-eight thousand 
dollars eight years ago, to 
over sixty-eight million dol- 
lars today. 


In our great Toledo plant and 
our allied plants, we em- 
ploy nearly thirty-eight 
thousand men. 


They directly support more 
than two hundred thousand 
people. 


ihe 
L rie 











Permanent well appointed fac- 
tory branches and parts 
depots representing an in- 
vestment of millions have 
been established in import- 
ant metropolitan centers 
that cover the country. 








These branches scrve the five 
thousand Willys-Overland 
dealers who complete our 
great international service 
system. 


Catalog on request. Please accress Te; 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automovsiles and 


**Made in U. S. A.” 


These tangible evidences of the 
stability of the Overland 
Industry are your best as- 
surance of stability of quality 
and service in Overland 
Automobiles. 


The Willys-Overland line is 
now complete. 


And it is the only complete 
line of cars built and sold— 


—under one executive man- 
agement, 

With one engineering staff, 
—-with one purchasing power, 
—by one production manage- 
ment, 

—through one sales force, and 
—one group of dealers. 


Resulting economies amounting 
to millions of dollars, reduce 
the cost of every car—enable 
Overland to establish and 
maintain higher quality 
standards at lower prices. 


So in your Overland you get 
Maximum quality at mini- 
mum price—plus stability 
to assure permanence of 
value in your investment. 


You can select a car in the 
light four group, the big four 
group, or the light six group. 


You can select one of the cars 
in theluxuriousWillys-Knight 
group. 


In either case it is dominant 
value in its class for it has 
shared in the economies of 
Overland bigness and sta- 
bility. 


See the Overland dealer now 
and make your selection. 
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Light Cc:mimercial Cars 
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